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“He never would have lost that big comp premium 
if he had written for Bituminous.” 


Beat competition with Bituminous! 


Beat competition in writing new business and beat competition 
in holding your workmen’s comp and liability risks. You can do it 
by using Bituminous’ rating plans and — more important — 
Bituminous’ methods of applying them. As specialists in comp and 
liability, Bituminous can provide your client with the protection he 
has to have at a cost he will find attractive. Write for the Bituminous story. 


minous 


CASUALTY CORPORATION 


Bituminous Fire And Marine Insurance Company 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation and Liability Lines 
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MORE COMPETITIVE ..-- LI.C.A. offers a com- 
plete portfolio — policies filled with unusual selling fea- 
tures... loaded with advantages you can gef your teeth 
into — and really S-E-L-L! 


MORE MERCHANDISING . ee We offer a hard- 
hitting, sales producing program, from “mail to sale”. 
Everything furnished to you without charge. 


MORE ADVERTISING .- - We help you develop 
sales potential through local advertising, direct mail, 
quality-lead programs. 


MORE MONEY FOR YOU ... This is truly a 


“ground floor” situation. L.I.C.A.’s vigorous building pro- 
gram spells O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y for you! 


WRITE 


Pau! Reichart, Vice President in Charge of Sales 


Life Insurance Compaty of America 


Wilmington 99, Delaware * Telephone: Olympia 4-2474 


LIFE * Aand S° GROUP » HOSPITALIZATION 
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THESE NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Kemper Named Chairman 


of Fidelity Life Association 


Gilbert Heads Preferred Morrison, FSA, is vice presi- 


: dent and actuary. George Ait- 
Life of Dallas ken, C.A., is vice president and 
comptroller. Stefan Hansen, 


FSA, has been made vice presi- 
, dent and director of Group. 
James S. “r, chairm: f 
facts about ames S. Kemper, chairman of 


the Kemper Group, has been 
elected board chairman of Fi- 
delity Life Association, Fulton, William T. Leith has 
Ill. He succeeds Donald C. Me- been elected execu- 


property values Dowell who was elected chair- tive vice president 

z aS os ‘ and general counsel 
man of Fidelity’s executive of Peoples Life, 
committee. Washington, D. C. 


the insured’s 


An insurance program is only as 
sound as its basic foundations. Samuel J. Gilbert has been 
Make sure your client has the elected president of Preferred 
valuation facts for proper cover- Life of Dallas. He succeeds 
age which make his insurance Largent Parks, who has retired. 
an investment—not a gamble. 


Charles B. Laing has been elected 
to the board of Sperry and 
Hutchinson Company, large 
Ralph H. Stone, y E gee 
: formerly chief bene- trading stamp organization. He 
The a fits director of the is a vice president of Pruden- 
; Veterans Adminis- . 
MERICAN tration, has been tial. ' ; 
A P he iMGee tees. Jervis J. Babb, board chairman of 
PPRAISAL all ance director. He Lever Brothers, and Roy L. 
. é succeeds Sumner G. ne ea wn ekibes 
Company Ag Whittier, now VA Reierson, vice president of 
§ administrator. Bankers Trust Company, have 
been elected to the board of 
en sieibiinn ieuiaiaie E. Kirk McKinney, Jr., has been Guardian Life of America, New 
Baltimore Dallas Philadelphia elected executive vice president York. 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh of Jefferson National Life, In- John G. Coffey has been elected 
Buffalo Kansas City St. Louis ‘ . z ‘ - a » 
Shia bee Anadis sk Oeeebiice dianapolis. He had been vice to the boards of both of the 
Cincinnati New Orleans Washington president and treasurer. Providence Washington Com- 
Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. Thomas H. Hawks, president of panies, replacing William Gam- 
Montre nd Toronto x . . 
ere the Rochester Savings Bank, mell, Jr., who resigned. 
has been elected chairman of John G. Martin, president of 
the Savings Bank Life Insur- Heublein, Inc., has been elected 
ance Fund of New York. a director of the Connecticut 
Sir Edward Ferguson, F.C.I.L., Mutual Life. 
has been elected chairman of Dr. Walter O. Menge, president of 
THE Phoenix Assurance, London. He Lincoln National Life, has been 
PROPERTY succeeds Colonel the Lord As- elected a member of the Na- 
INSURANCE tor of Hever, who will remain tional Committee for Education 
oy; 2m é 2e for Educ: 
COMPANY * eee en 
THAT AGENTS on the board. D. J. R. Evans in Family Finance. 
ARE BUILDING | has been named general man- James B. MacKay, Woodward 
EOR ager. Melone and Thomas E. Sims 
THEMSELVES | D. E. Kilgour has been elected have been elected vice presi- 
vice president and managing dents of Fireman’s Fund. All 
EXCELSIOR director of Great-West Life. were formerly resident vice 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK P. W. Bower has been made vice presidents. Mac Kay will leave 
YRACUSE N . ~~ 
. : president and treasurer. J. E. Continued on page 6 


SINCE 1896... LARGEST... MOST WIDELY USED 


Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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RosBert Heintz ( Washington National's 
agent in Mt. Pleasant, Michigan) explains 
the Company's new Family Plan Policy to 


his wife and eight children 


iit 
[Se ae 
Bola eee 


BoB HEINTZ VOICES THE OPINION OF ALL ~The hew Family Plan 
Policy i¢ sure to inereage your earnings 


Available to 
all Washington 


AS PURCHASER OF THE FIRST Family 
Plan Policy issued by the Washington 
National, Bob recognizes a bargain 
when he sees it. 


He foresees valuable protection for 
not only his own family, but also for 
his community’s **New American 
Families’ —those vibrant with grow- 
ing youngsters. 


Agent Heintz knows that this low- 
cost addition to an already complete 
portfolio of Life and A & S coverages 
makes a selling career with Washing- 
ton National even bettei in the years 
ahead. 

In buying Washington National's 
first Family Plan Policy, Bob Heintz 
bought an important stake in the future. 


Write the Director of Agencies for more details 


Washington National INSURANCE COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


National fieldmen Life * Accident * Sickness * Group * Hospital - Surgical * Franchise 
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Short Quiz for Agents: These Names Make News 


Continued from page 4 


his post in New England for 
special executive assignments. 
. WHY does Royal-Globe have Edward L. Stanley and Charles E. 
Probst have been elected vice 
a school for agents? presidents of Provident Mutual 
Life. William C. Trapnell has 
been elected second vice presi- 


. WHO should go to the next dent. 
session of Agents’ School? 


L. B. Van Treese 
has been made vice 
president and di- 


. WHEN is the next session of ekse of annie 


for Wisconsin Na- 


the Royal-Globe Agents’ tional Life. He had 
been sales director 
School? Aetna Life. 


for 





John A. Rhind has been appointed 
vice president and general man- 
ager of National Life 
Canada. 

Anthony Grover, marine under- 
writer, has been elected deputy 
chairman of the Committee of 
Lloyd’s, London. Walter Barrie 


answers: continues as chairman of the 
. 


Committee. 


1. Because it is to our advantage to have the best edu- Robert M. Dewey 
cated agents. It is an investment in the future for mes hom seston 


vice president of 

Royal-Globe. American Motorists 
’ and named man- 

ager of the com- 


2. You. It pays off for us, because it paid off for our ; pany's Rio de Jo- 
° neiro office 
graduates. It will pay off for you. ‘sis 


. ~ sto a : lac ‘cow, secretary, suc- 

3. The next class starts on May Sth. George Zacharkow, secretary, suc 

ceeds Richard W Bennett as 

a een : ° * ss vice president in charge of the 

Ask your Royal-Globe Multiple-line fieldman or write - a dieeieak hae ice: Maven 

. ee - 4 - iOSs epartment for the pDoston- 

** > -~ 2 “ = a " ; 

to “Education Department,” N. Y. office for infor- Old Colony Companies. Bennett 

mation. has retired after 42 years of 
service. 

William Leslie, Jr., actuary, has 
been appointed secretary of all 
companies of America Fore. 

John S. Grimes, vice president of 
Commercial Credit Company, 
has been elected a director of 
American Credit Indemnity. 

Randolph E. Brown, vice president 
of American Life, has _ been 
elected first vice president 
American Surety. Thomas M. 

150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. cue os arms ee 
Gregory, Manager ol! ne con- 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD tract department, has_ been 
ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © GLOBE INDE TY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA + } it " - 
iehiaeb gemameibinas jan REA ES a einai met cae elected a vice president. 
NEWARK INSURANCE CO 1 © STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ean! ” PES 
INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © THAMES William N. Tolleson has _ beer 
RSE 3 SURANC TD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continued on page 8 
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it’s our new 


SPLIT-DOLLAR PLAN 


Notice the reducing death benefit for the em- 
ployee’s family under the conventional method? 
In spite of this, the Split-Dollar Plan has been a 
sales leader in the employee benefit field. 

There is, however, always this question: 
“Can’t we keep the family death benefit from 
decreasing each year*?”’ 

We're glad to say we have an answer, and the 
answer is “Yes — and at no increase in premium” 


DEATH BENEFIT 





ae ~ 
FAMILY’S SHARE : 
: we 
os 
EMPLOYER'S SHARE 











AGE — 35 65 
* Conventional Method 














Ask the Massachusetts Mutual 
General Agent in your city to show you our new 


LEVEL BENEFIT METHOD. You'll like it. 
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AGE — 35 65 
> New Level Benefit Method - 


* Based on the 1958 dividend schedule and rate of interest which are illustrative only and not guaranteed, a level family death benefit can be 


Sbassachusells MN ], lutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


provided at least until age 72. 
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Brokers look to 


GUARDIAN 
for Leadership in 


Non-Can Income 
Protection 


Now available in most states... 


Three New Participating Policies — 


Guaranteed Renewable to Age 65 


The Reliance — streamlined disability income protection 
for one, two or five years at an unusually low premium. 


The Income Guardian — choice of one, two or five year 
benefit for sickness, plus lifetime accident benefit. 


The Income Defender — income all the way to age 65 
for sickness, plus lifetime accident benefit. 


Optional Benefits — Accidental Death, Ad- 
ditional Income when Hospitalized, Excess 
Accident Medical Expense — available on all 
three by rider. 


Call your Guarpian Manager today for full information, or write 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company—Established 1860 


50 Union Square—New York 3, N. Y. 


These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


elected vice president of Frank- 
lin Life, Springfield, Ill., and 
will be in charge of several 
Western states. James R. Maloy 
has been promoted to director 
of sales. 

Douglas S. Craig has been made 
a vice president of Metropoli- 
tan Life. He is in charge of 
home. office administration 
individual insurance. An 
ary and previously second 
president, Craig has been 
the company since 1925. 

C. Timmerman, second 
president, will assist Crai 


his new post. 


Darre O. Smith 


A 


. has been named 
vice president—ac- 
cident and health 


= j 
4. for Central Stand- 
ail ard Life, Chicago 


Arthur A. Lang 

assistant U. S. 

Royal Exchange 

York. He was 

ager of the companies’ 
Department. 

Ralph W. Smith, Sr.. and Howard 
L. Elliott, formerly president 
and vice president of Guaranty 
Union Life, have been elected 
vice presidents of Western and 
Southern, which merged with 
Guaranty Union recently. John 
V. Hawley has been made a sec- 
ond vice president. 

Harry G. Noyes, Jr., 
chief statistician, has been 
elected comptroller of the Glens 
Falls. He succeeds the late 
Robert R. Cowles. 

Kenneth W. Perry has been named 
vice president for agency oper- 
ations for Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life. John R. Simpson, Jr., 
is vice president, investments. 
Arthur I. Macdonald is vice 
president in charge of mortgage 
loans. 

Ernest V. Goodwin has returned 
to the Security - Connecticut 


Continued on page 72 
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YOU’RE LOOKING OVER 
100 MILLION SHOULDERS! 


That’s how many readers we will reach with this month’s striking 
America Fore—Loyalty Group advertisement in these top magazines: 


e THE SATURDAY EVENING POST e NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
e READER’S DIGEST e LIFE e TIME e NEWSWEEK 
The year ‘round, these America Fore— Loyalty Group ads will help 


the independent agent sell and will focus public attention on his 
importance to business and the community. 


WON AHA proconoN 


in just one policy? 


COMPREHENSIVE HOMEOWNERS POLICY 


n 
ow much coverage now just a minute 


LO 
| Loyalty Group 


THE CONTINENTAL NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
INSURANCE COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE MILWAUKEE 
INSURANCE COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY 


NIAGARA FIRE ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE America fore 


INSURANCE COMPANY COMPANY OF CANADA 


rWe FIOGLITY AND CASUALTY THE METROPOUTAN CASUALTY Loyalty Group 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANY OF N.Y. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY = COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 
OF NEWARK, N.J. ¢ COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


February 1‘ 











He writes 


with a 


firm hand, too 


When he signed the Declaration of Independence, 

John Hancock wrote with a firm, strong hand. 

Today the John Hancock agent also writes with a firm hand 

in prescribing for his clients. He does this because 

he has been carefully chosen and soundly trained, and he has every 
modern facility of the Life insurance business in his grasp. 
Sureness — knowledge — Life insurance policies for every 
need — these are basic reasons why John Hancock agents can 
prescribe with a firm hand and sell consistently 

larger amounts of needed insurance. 


MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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You can make big money 
in those between-appointment hours 


During those daytime hours, you can 
skyrocket your income selling one of the most 
remarkable small group A&H plans ever 
devised. It’s Combined’s Wholesale Group 
Plan—a saleable package to practically every 
small business listed in your classified phone 
directory. This plan provides comprehensive 
A&H and Hospital-Medical-Surgical coverage 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 


First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


for five or more employees... even covers pre- 


existing conditions! What’s more, employer 
contribution is not required. If you’re looking 
for a way to get into the A&H field 


make your between-appointment hours 


a way to 


productive and profitable—act now . find 


out what Combined’s Wholesale Group Plan 


can do for you. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 30 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Pleas¢ how I can qualify 
to sell Combined’s Wholesale Group Plan. 


UT 


For Further Information Circle 75 on Card on Page 57 
February 


1958 
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PR OFITABLY! We invite you to join these 


major business firms who have located in this progressive 
area. Ample labor supply, excellent schools, perfect climatic 
conditions make this community ideal. Any insurance com- 
pany owning and occupying a Florida branch office and serving 
three or more states, may effect savings up to 80% of normal 
state taxes on premium income. Your employees would have 
the opportunity to live, work and play where most people 
dream of retiring. 


ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. S St. Petersburg, Florida 
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THE GREATEST YEAR 
IN OUR 


EIGHTY-NINE YEAR 
HISTORY 


“A . in New Business Sold 


V.. in Average Annual 
Production Per Agent 


Y.. in New Manpower 


AcACcIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Where you get tomorrow’s protection today! 

















Howard W. Kacy J s OAK “aa 
President 4 4 LP | nr ee : Washington, D. C. 
1 na , 





"There’s more new here than steel and stone!’’ 


—SAYS CLARENCE A. JACKSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Tuere’s a tingle of excitement, here ... based on new ideas, 


new policies, new ambitions, new enthusiasms and capable, 


new young specialists in our various departments. 

“There are new sales records, too. For example, a 61% 
increase in 1957 over 1956, following a 36% increase in 
1956 over 1955. 

“This is the dynamic atmosphere in which we begin 
1958 .. . a year in which we expect to write the greatest 
chapter in our 81-year history ! 

“Our new structure, now arising, is far more than a 
much-needed addition. It’s testimony of past and present 
growth . . . a symbol of further gains the future holds for 
American United. 


“In Life, Group and A & S, American United is a sales- 


minded company—' The Company with the Partnership Phi- 
losophy.’ This philosophy represents a way of living which 
we enjoy, in common, with our policyholders and associates. 

“If you want to know more about American United, 
write to me personally.” 








p, aan ESS 
p since aamerea 1077 4 
American United 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


he Company with the Partnership Philosophy 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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/ ted way to sell homeowners policies 


ask the AETNA fieldman.. 


An increase in premium income of 35°, or more 
from the same number of customers! Substantial 
savings in the amount of time devoted to policy- 
writing, invoicing, accounting, checking renewals, 
etc. These are some of the tangible benefits which 
thousands of agents are realizing from selling 
Homeowners policies according to Aetna tested 
selling methods. Many Aetna agents make three 
sales out of every four Homeowners presentations. 


Meet Willard M. Wight, 
Special Agent, Millburn, N. J. 
Billand the agents with whom 
he works have been top pro- 
ducers of Honaeowners poli- 
cies, and their records are 
good examples of what cz 
be done. He ts a graduate of 
Colgate University and the 
U. S. Navy, is a member of 
the New Jersey Insuran 
Fieldman’s Association, and 
has served on the Board ot 
Governors of Underwriters 
Club of Philadelphia. His 
hobbies include sailing, fish- 
ing, golf and designing sets 


for his local dramatic club 


Because the Aetna was one of the pioneers of the 


multiple peril 


Aetna fieldmen 


are specially qualified by experience and training to 


policy and Decause 


help agents sell package policies, now more than 


ver the Aetna fieldman is a good man to know. 


Ask the Aetna fieldman for suggestions and litera- 


ture on how to 


f the profit 


possibilities in Homeow 


Meet Nelson Campbell, 
State Agent, Tampa, Florida 
\ native of irgin 

I us of the t 


Aetna in 


president 
( onference a rved a 
Chairman of the ire Pre 
vention and wn Inspectic 
Committee and Is presently a 
member of the Florida Ad- 
visory Committee. Recently 
ruicipated in the Travel- 
-+hool sponsored by the 
lorida Assn. of Insurance 


Agents 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COME 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y 


2 O 
Any inst 
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Clinton £. Allen, President 





ow do YOU sen? 


We train our men to SELL, not peddle! With Mutual of Omaha, you get 
SELLING-SECURITY, not “here today, gone tomorrow”’ insecurity. 


You get the real KNOW-HOW through our National Sales Training School, 
and expert on-the-job field training with the industry’s finest sales 
supervisors. 


This means you have IMMEDIATE SELLING INCOME. You benefit at 
once from Mutual of Omaha’s tremendous selling power—backed up by the 
industry’s largest national and local advertising programs. 


@ It means more money for you...and NOW! 
Don’t hesitate. Face up to this opportunity for a high-pay sales career in your own home 


territory. For details, write in confidence to Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska, 
Department SP-258.Or see your nearest Mutual of Omaha General Agent. 


Mu Ud A “ : V. J. Skutt, President 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska w/e Canadian Head Office: Toronto 


The Largest Company in the World Specializing in Health and Accident Insurance 
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Any time...anywhere 


( She UINMEIL U.S.A. 


Agents everywhere need timely sales assistance. 
‘*“Too late”’ is worse than “‘too little’? when it comes 
to needing the right ammunition to cash in on a 
situation which may soon change. Agents in all 
time zones of America are finding The Camden a 
wide-awake, old line stock company, that has a 
finger on the pulse of changing times. 

Find out about the company that has always felt 
that the best aid for business is... aid for its 
agents! Send coupon for samples of the latest 
business producing foiders! 


THE CAMDEN way risk | 
any part | 
FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION any way? | 


Camden 1, New Jersey 


Please send me sample literature and The Camden's 


up-to-the-minute sales plan of “Insure to Value.” 





Cie 





( the oo FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY } Zone aac RN aca ea 
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HILLIARD N. RENTNER 
General Agent and in 


4 


. by the time you realize that you’re getting nowhere, it 
can be too late to get off the merry-go-round. The most suc- 
cessful field management men in our business have a clear 
plan of where they’re going and how they’ll get there.” 


“That's fine for the man who has arrived. But you know, 
Mr. Rentner, I haven’t even had a chance to hit my full 
stride yet. What does Berkshire have to offer me?” 

“Plenty! You'll find the confidence you’re looking for in one 
of the industry’s finest management development programs. 
And field-proven promotion and training that are second 
to none will help you hit your success stride quickly.” 


“Training and sales aids that help Agents succeed certainly 
pp» 


are vital to field management success, that’s for sure! 


joined the Berkshire Life Insurance Company as an Agent in 1940. Three years later he became an Assistant 
1951 he was named General Agent. The Rentner Agency is located on Fifth Avenue in New York City. 


“You’re right, and Berkshire’s field management and Agent 
development programs are no happy coincidences. They’re 
the result of hard work by men who have been successful 
in the field themselves. With this kind of career-building 
program, I’m sure you'll agree that today 
Berkshire presents the greatest potential 
for personal growth in the industry!” 


ERK SHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. + AMUTUAL COMPANY °« 1881 
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THE Employers Group OF INSURANCE (EG) COMPANIES 


Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7. MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL FOR AGENTS — Ali Employers’ Group agents and their 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
employees are eligible — as well as anyone Agency Department, 110 Milk Street, Boston, Mass 
new to the industry and desirous of becoming 


The Man With The Plan. Please send me a copy of the illustrated booklet ‘insure A Successful 


Coreer’’ containing complete information on the Employers’ Group 
* * * 


School for Agents 
48th Session March 3 — April 18 
49th Session April 7 — May 23 o_o 
50th Session Sept. 8 — Oct. 24 Company 
51st Session Oct. 6 — Nov. 21 Address 
52nd Session Nov. 3 — Dec. 19 


THE EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD 
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HE REACHED THE TOP IN A HURRY 


Byron T. Jenings, CLU, entered the life insurance 
profession as recently as March of 1953, when he 
joined the Cincinnati Agency of The Union Central. 
And, already, he has earned recognition as one of the 
most accomplished experts in the field of corporate 
insurance. 


Holder of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Laws and 
Master of Laws degrees and a member of the 
Cincinnati and Ohio Bar Associations. Mr. Jenings 
was for several years a practicing attorney. Moreover, 
he was an instructor of trusts at Chase College of Law 
and co-author of an important book of judicial defini- 
tions which is used in law offices throughout Ohio. 


Why, then, after years of specialized study, did this 
promising lawyer decide upon a career in_ life 
insurance? “I was convinced,” he says. “that The 
Union Central provided unique opportunities to make 
the most of my legal background — especially in areas 
such as pensions, executive deferred compensation 
and welfare programs.” 


A series of rapid achievements reflect the accuracy 
of his judgment. Within three years he qualified for 
the Million Dollar Round Table, earned membership 
in his Company's distinguished President’s Club. and 
attained the professional Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation. And it is significant to note that during 
the same three-year period he also devoted 70 per 
cent of his time to the management of the Cincinnati 
Agency's Pension and Employee Benefit Department. 
A full-time agent since September, 1957, he finished 
the year with a sales production of $1.327.092, for 
his second consecutive million dollar year. 


In Byron T. Jenings, the life insurance profession has 
dramatic proof that success is not necessarily a long- 
range goal for the man of ability and determination. 





Typical of his 
specialized activity, 
Byron Jenings is 
Consultant 
Administrator 
several trus 
welfare plans 
some of which 
cover employees of 
as many as 40 firms. . “ An instructor at the University of Cin iti in all forms 
of corporate insurance, Byron Jening that teach- 
ing and selling are similar. “Actually says, ‘‘selling 
is teaching my clients the advantages of life insurance.” 


Music, especially jazz, is one hobby the entire Jenings 
family shares. The little girls are u and Missy: 
their mother is Shirley; and the baby’s name is Kandy 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . CINCINNATI 


Security for the American Family since 1867 
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Alcohol in 8 of 10 Accidents 


ly 1957 traffic deaths were 1,128 fewer than 
they were in 1956 and 1,469 fewer tha 
those in the peak vear of 1941, according to the 
National Safety Council. This reduction in 
deaths of 3 per cent is far more heartening and 
significant than the actual figures seem to jus- 
tify. The costly campaigns for highway safety, 
after these many years of near futility, seem 
at last on the way effectively to control the in- 
cidence of road accidents. 

Success in lowering the accident rate on the 
nation’s roads would have a variety of bene- 
ficial results in which practically every living 
American would share. The heart throbs and the 
sorrow and the suffering that death and dis- 
ability occasion would be of course paramount 
in worth. There would be also the tremendous 
savings represented by the financial loss involved 
in the destruction of life, limb and property. 
These costs annually have been well in excess of 
$2 billion. 

Again there is to be considered the savings in 
automobile insurance premiums which would 
accrue to millions of private automobile, truck 
and bus owners and operators. These people 
include perhaps 75 per cent of the families in 
the United 
jammed by negligence cases, would be much re- 
lieved. 


States. Our courts, presently 
Overcrowding of hospitals would be 
relieved. Costs of maintenance of both courts 
and hospitals would be reduced. Doctors and 
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ld gain needed respite. 

»s are indeed high in this battle de- 
lessen the number of roadway acci- 
very benign influence should be directed 
*that contributes to the pres- 

f accidents. 
most important fights in this cam- 
paign must be made against the drinking driver. 
A commissioner of motor vehicles of one of the 
country’s most populous states told THE SPEC- 


TATOR that, though statistics do not disclose the 


fact, his investigation into highway accidents 
and their causes seemed to justify the belief 
that in upward of 80 per cent of highway acci- 
dents, liquor was involved. Prohibition isn’t the 


answer; temperance could be. 


How Much Higher Can Fire Losses Go? 
HE record shows that in 1957 fire losses in 
the nation amounted to more than $1 billion. 

Actually, they totaled $1,023,196,000, according 

to National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

This is an increase in losses from $989,000,000 

in 1956 and from those of $647,000,000 in 1947, 

a decade back. The record further shows that 

losses in 8 of the 12 months in 1957 were greater 

than they were in the corresponding months of 

1956. In May, June, October, and December, 

losses were less in 1957 than in 1956. 


Continued on page 69 
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spectator’s daily reports 


selected news items from industry and business of importance 





by Ray Stroupe 


Capitol Headlines 


Public protection is broadened by a new Atomic Energy Com- 
mission action. AEC opens to prime operating contractors who 
want it, indemnity up to $500 million, against claims stemming 
from atomic accidents. This insurance also will apply to mishaps 
in which subcontractors and suppliers are responsible. 


Buildup of Federal Crop Insurance Corp. premium income is 
projected for the year beginning July 1. Income is to rise from an 
estimated $17.3 million this year to $24.1 million next. But indem- 
nity payments figure to go up to $21.7 million, more than double 
the total seen for this vear. 


Causes of traffic mishaps will be explored fully by a presidential 
commission, if a projected bill becomes law. Sen. Monroney, D., 
Okla., is at work on the bill. The commission would focus scientific 
skills on accident causes and cures. It would encourage a maximum 
national effort to combat accidents. 


Health insurance proposals for federal government employees 
fail to get White House support this year. In 1957, President 
Eisenhower recommended hospitalization and medical insurance 
for the workers. He would postpone this program now, favoring 
priority for pay boosts for highly-trained employees. 


Advances in insurance and finance charges aided in boosting 
the size of new car installment contracts in 1957. Federal Reserve 
Board finds buyer-seller agreements averaged about $2,600, com- 
pared with $2,400 in 1956. In part, insurance charges became 
higher because contract terms were longer. 


Assets of the federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
held steady in 1957. They amounted to $22.5 billion on Dec. 31, 
Health and Welfare Secretary Folsom reveals. Fund disbursed 
$7.3 billion during the year, while acquiring $6.9 billion in taxes 
and $555 million in interest on investments. 


Americans added $4 billion to their life insurance policy hold- 
ings in 1957. This figure, supplied by the U. S. Office of Business 
Economics, is based on preliminary data. Policy investments, plus 
$1.2 billion in insured pension plans, meant $5.2 billion in new 
private insurance for individuals. In 1956, the total was $5.5 
billion. 


Statistics on births in the U. S. in 1957 should look good to 
sellers of insurance. Advance government estimates indicate some 
1,318,000 potential policyholders were born. This total would top 
the 1956 record by about 98,000. Birth rate for 1957 was judged to 
be 25.3 per 1,000 population. 


December 20—Superintendent 
Leffert Holz of the New York 
State Insurance Department has 
promulgated a code of ethical 
practices for insuring the benefits 
of union or union-management, 
welfare and pension funds. 

The code, intended to comple- 
ment the State insurance law, was 
the aftermath of considerable 
study by the Department and by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners which adopt- 
ed it at its convention on Decem- 
ber 5. 

The Code covers: 
Commission’s fees and 
telationship be- 
tween trustees and insurer; Im- 


Payment of 
benefits; 
other allowances; 


proper inducements; Cost presen- 
tations; Equal treatment of pol- 
icvholders; 
and Accounting. 


Benefit descriptions; 


Four Million New 
Prospects at Age 0 


January 5— Babies born in the 

United States during 1957 
probably set a new record for the 
seventh straight year, the Public 
Health Service said. 

The 1957 total is expected to be 
approximately 4,318,000, or 98,000 
ahead of last year’s record. 

The number of families with 
three or more children has been 
rising for several years. In 1955, 
the most recent year on which final 
figures are available, the number 
of third children born rose to 
800,000, an increase of 1.9 per cent 
over 1954, and the number of 
fourth children climbed to 1,100,- 
000 or 4.8 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 
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. by PAUL WOOTON 
Laws Keep Canadian j Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


Control at Home 


January 6—(From Canada) By 

amendments to the Canadian 
and British Insurance Companies 
Act, Canada has moved to help 


to keep Canadian-owned insurance WASHINGTON TRENDS 


companies under Canadian con- 
trol. 


One important amendment ap- 
plies to life insurance companies K}* TENSION for another ostmaster General Arthur E 


only. It provides the procedure year of the stop-gap life Sum field is expected to ap- 
whereby a stock life company may insurance company income tax prove postage stamp commem- 
be converted into a mutual com- law has been agreed by oratins he 200th anniversary 
pany. This now allows a company Robert B. Anderson, Secretary next year of the founding of 

f the Treasury, and Wilbur D. life insurance in America. The 


to purchase its own shares and 


Mills, chairman of 1 j fir rganization making life in- 
and Means Committee. This wz ance available on this conti- 


cancel the shares when all have 
been acquired. Canadian com- 
panies have never been permitted done to provide mot ime for nent was the Presbyterian Min- 
to purchase their own stock. the completion of a new method ers’ Fund in Philadelphia. 
For life companies not wishing of life insurance iXa- vy the end of 1958, it is es 
to mutualize, the Act empowers tion on which the easury mated the amount of life 

the directors to refuse to allow the working. Th p ance in force will cross the $500 
transfer of shares from C: sedes the 1942 law. nder that DI1ION Mark almost double the 
panle would hav n nt of the national debt. No 


makes it clear that where stock is na pay ls. lion more ther ind rv in the country 


already held by a non-Canadian in taxes. Even under the exten an talk in terms of $500 bill 


to non-Canadian hands. The Act aw the com 


tion against it sion the companies will pay mo} Ne vear tal assets 


there is no restri 
being so held nor against the than $200 million in t th ife Insurance Companies 
transfer of that stock to another ar. more than $140 billion 
non-Canadian person or corpora- 


tion. 


In introducing these amend- 








ments Finance Minister Donald 
Fleming explained that in recent 
years great interest had _ been 
shown by foreign investors in ob- 
taining control of Canadian life 


| stoc vides that the majority of all \ * the directors who 


companies. Since the capita 
of a mature life company is usu- directors of Canadian insurance ited the policyholders should 
ally small in comparison with the companies must be Canadian ci anadian citizens.—Lillian Mil 
total funds of the company, the zens ordinarily resident in Canada 

control of a large organization This applies to all companies January 10—Discriminatory taxa- 
may sometimes be obtained life, fire and casualty. A director tion of investment income 
through a relatively small outlay ceases to be a director if he is not der insured pension plans, exten- 


in the purchase of shares. a resident of Canada. Formerly sion of the exceptions to the 


Another change in the Act pro- the Act required that only a major- Continued on page 24 
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Continued from page 23 


“transfer for value” rule to cover 
stockholders, 
and amendment of the tax laws 
stock 


and sell agreements were among 


transfers between 


affecting redemption buy 
seven life insurance tax matters 
discussed in a statement filed with 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 

The House Committee is con- 
ducting extensive hearings on re- 
vision of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

The statement by the two asso- 


clations 


called attention to the 
serious discrimination existing be- 
tween Federal income tax treat- 
ment of insured and uninsured 
pension plans. It pointed out that 
the numerous employer and em- 
ployee advantages of insured pen- 
sion plans may be obscured solely 
because of Federal tax treatment 
which imposes a 7.8 per cent tax 
on investment income of insured 
plans, but which exempts invest- 
ment income earned each year by 
trusteed plans. 


“Hardening Pessimism" 


January 13—(From London) In a 
review of marine 

in the past year, “Fairplay” states: 
“Spokesmen for the insurance 
market have been talking pessi- 
mistically about hull underwriting 
results for some years. Shipowners 
and other observers have been per- 
plexed to find that underwriting 
results and company transfers to 
profit and loss accounts have con- 
tinued at a satisfactory level des- 
pite these gloomy predictions. 
Brokers have been equally mysti- 
fied at the way in which 
underwriters have sought to in- 
crease their participation in busi- 
ness which they themselves had 
insisted was certain to produce a 


insurance 


some 


loss. 

“Undoubtedly, then, 1957 will 
be remembered for the way in 
which this situation changed dra- 
matically. The pessimism of pre- 
vious years has hardened into a 


24 


deep conviction that hull business 
is already on an_ unprofitable 
basis, and many more under- 
writers have joined the ranks of 
those who are prepared to say ‘no’ 

and mean it. 

“The prospects of a reasonable 
profit on the 1957 account seem 
somewhat remote.” 


Tax Plan Goes to House 


January 14—Legislative action to 

remove inequities now pre- 
vailing in the taxation of fire and 
casualty insurance companies was 
advocated before the House Ways 
and Means Committee by spokes- 
men for more than 300 companies 
in the National Committee for in- 
surance Taxation. 





Electronic Advances 


John Hancock: has installed na- 
tion’s first Univac II, new computer 
capable of 5,000 calculations in a 
split second. Remington Rand’s 
giant will do anniversary calcula- 
tions for each policy. John Hancock 
continues to use three-year-old Uni- 
vac I for premium billing, payroll, 
and commissions. 


Southland Life: will put an IBM 
650 RAMAC system into new home 
office early next year. In addition 
to speed in calculations, company 
cites space-saving values of com- 
puter. Three reels of magnetic tape 
replace 28 drawers of punched 
cards. 


American United Life: will install 
National Cash Register’s electronic 
data processing system, NCR 304, 
early in 1960. Company’s almost 
billion in force can be put onto six 
to ten reels of magnetic tape. Files 
will be processed at 140,000 policies 
per hour. 


United Medical Service (Blue 
Shield in New York): has con- 
tracted with International Business 
Machines for an IBM Electronic 
Data Processing Machine to be put 
into operation in January, 1960. 
UMS, serving 4,700,000 people in 
and around New York City, now 
has to process nearly 6,000 medical 
reports daily. 


The proposal presented by Her- 
bert F. Walton, Allstate executive, 
and A. 8. Cate, Chicago attorney, 
would tax stock, mutual and re- 
ciprocal fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies on the same basis. 
They urged a tax of 1 per cent on 
net premiums, plus regular corpo- 
rate rates on investment income, 
for both stock and mutual com- 
panies. The present tax advantage 
of small mutual companies would 
be continued, with some 2,000 of 
them retaining their present tax 
exemption. 

Stock fire and 
panies, the witnesses told the com- 
Federal in- 


casualty com- 
mittee, currently pay 
come taxes at the regular corpo- 
rate rates paid by other business 
Mutual companies, 
however, are given an alternative. 
Either they pay a tax of 1 per cent 
on the gross amount of net premi- 
ums written and taxable invest- 


corporations. 


ment income, or the regular corpo- 
now 52 per cent) on net 
income only, 
greater. The 


rate rates 
taxable investment 
whichever is the 
practical effect of the alternative 
formula for taxing mutual com- 
panies is that the 1 per cent of 
gross income is generally the 
greater. 

Under the formulas now exist- 
ing, the committee was told, mu- 
tual companies have paid only 12.8 
per cent of the Federal income 
taxes paid by the insurance indus- 
try during the 14-year period from 
1943 through 1956, although they 
did 20.2 per cent of the business. 


January 14—National Association 

of Life Underwriters ended 
1957 with 73,431 members, up more 
than 5,000. This compares with 
67,902 for the end of 1956 and 


62,767 for 1955. 


Losses Over $1 Billion 


January 17—Fire damaged or de- 
stroyed property worth an esti- 
mated $1,023,190,000 in the United 
States last year, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has 
reported. This is 3.4 per cent more 
than that for 1956, when esti- 
mated monthly losses’ totaled 
$989,290,000. 
According to Lewis A. Vincent, 
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NBFU’s general 
mated losses for December (1957) 
totaled $91,519,000, an increase of 
21.5 per cent over losses of $75,- 
321,000, reported for 
(1957 


cent 


manager, esti- 


November 
and a decrease of 5.1 per 

from $96.485.000 

reported for December, 1956. 


losses of 


Arbitration to $2,500 
January 21—Insurance companies 
participating in the Nation- 
Inter-Company Arbitration 
Agreement have agreed to submit 
for arbitration all 
physical 


wide 


automobile 
plate 
claims of 


damage or glass 


subrogation $2,500 or 


lished by Arnold Bernhard & Co. 
Sales of additional 
coverage will slacken 


as individual incomes shrink and 


insurance 
somewhat 


fewer dollars can be spared for 
new policies. Futhermore, a steep 
interest rates has al- 
and 
continue in the 


decline in 


ready begun is expected to 


coming months. 

However, the Value Line Survey 
points out that the decline began 
when rates at the 
many 


Consequently, the average rate of 


interest 


highest 


were 
levels in decades. 
interest earned by life companies 
on their should 
continue to rise, for a higher rate 


assets 


invested 


can still be secured on new com- 





New Herd of Texas “Yearlings" 


underwriters 
Achieve- 
from the 


ourteen life 
won Yearling 
ment Awards 
General Agents and Man- 
agers Club of Dallas 
Texas, recently. At left 
one of the winners, George 
K. Zellos (left) of Fidelity 
Union Life, receives his 
award from J. Frank Smith 
CLU, Club president, while 
Mrs. Zellos watches ap- 
provingaly The Club an- 
nually selects underwriters 
been licensed 
one year and 
less than three vears and 
who have met the Club's 


production requirements 


who have 
more than 





been 
1958. 


which suit had not 
started prior to January 1, 
Under the previous agreement, 
arbitration was limited to cases of 
$1,500 or less. 


less on 


N. Morgan Woods, claims bureau 
manager, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, stated that 
the revised agreement has 
signed by 267 companies writing 
automobile physical damage, plate 
glass and auto liability property 
damage lines. 


been 


Life Stocks Strong 
January 24—“The tempo of expan- 
sion in life insurance company 
policy sales, earnings, and divi- 
dend payments to. stockholders 
will not be retarded very much by 
the business recession that is now 
gathering momentum,” 
Value Line Investment Survey pub- 


says The 
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mitments than the rate borne by 
maturing obligations. 

The Value Line Survey specu- 
lates that price/earnings ratios of 
life company shares may now be 
in a declining trend, however. If 


such a trend does develop, it will 
tend to ] 


impact on 


counteract the beneficial 


share prices of 


pro- 
growth in earn- 
ings and dividends. 


most life insurance stocks are seen 


jected 


company 
Consequently, 


as not offering opportunities for 
substantial capital 
over the next few years. 


appreciation 


Sales by TV 


January 24—Dudley Dowell, exec- 

utive vice president, New York 
Life, and Orville E. Beal, executive 
vice president, Prudential, will be 
among the 33 officials and experts 
in marketing and management who 


1958 Tele- 


will participate in the 
l March 4, 


Sell and Tele-Manage on 
5 and 6. 
The three-night program will be 


] Sa unnens sod ™ 
closed-circuit television by 


seen on 
200,000 persons in 62 cities through- 
ut the United States and Canada, 
t was reported by Morris I. Pickus, 
president of Tele-Clinics, Inc., 
executive producer of the series in 
association Arthur H. “Red” 
Motley, publisher of Parade. 

Mr. Dowell 
March } 


to applying the 


wit h 


on the 


devoted 


newest researcn 


techniques and scientific findings to 
sales training. Mr. Beal will be a 


featured speaker on the world pre- 


miere of Tele-Manage on March 6, 


| 


which will focus on the importance 


decision-making in the supervi- 

function. 
The sessions in each city are be- 
ing sponsored by local Sales Execu- 
tives Clubs, Junior Chambers of 
C and colleges and univer- 


ities 


Tax Law Extension 


January 30—The House of Repre- 
sentatives has approved a bill 

Mills Law ti 

taxatl 


ompanies. 


iding the 


exte! 


1957 Income 
tax 


itt for approval. 

23, the House Ways 

1 Means Committee reported the 
Mills 


ments by 


Law extension after state- 


Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Anderson in a letter to Chair- 
man Mill 

the Committee 


the Treasury’s 


s and in public testimony 
before expressing 
willingness to go 
along with reenactment of the 


Mills Law for the tax year 1957. 

The House earlier approved the 
Technical Amendments Bill, after 
had been 
the Ways and Means Committee to 


delete the controversial provision 


agreement reached by 


which would have partially re- 
stored the premium payment test 
of life insurance ownership for tax 
The test had 
moved from the Tax Code by the 
general tax revision bill 
in 1954. The 
Bill 
Finance Committee. 


purposes. been re- 
enacted 
Technical Amend- 
also now 


ments goes to the 


senate 
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January 30—Insurance companies 
of Connecticut 
nounced the formation of a new 
association, the Insurance Infor- 
mation Office of Connecticut. 
Formed by 16 Connecticut com- 


have an- 


panies, it will serve as a public 
information center to maintain an 
inderstanding by the 
Connecticut of the insurance busi- 
ness, its accomplishments and its 


people of 


problems. 

Francis T. Ahearn, a staff mem- 
ber of “The Hartford Times” for 
22 years and its city editor for the 
past 11 years, will be the manager 


if the association. 


1 of 7 Families Buys 
January 30—Every seventh family 
in the United States buys a 
new life policy in a twelve month 
period, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. Every third 
family in the category of young 
married couples with children is 1 
new life policy buyer in the year. 
This is indicated in a new con- 
sumer survey by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan. 
The survey further showed that 
which paid substantial 
ife premiums and devoted a rela- 


families 
} 
] 


tively large share of their incomes 

to life insurance were consider- 

more likely to buy a new 

icy than those with low pre- 

miums or a low ratio of income 
used for this purpose. 


GROWTH OF PRIVATE PENSION PLANS 


INSURED AND NONINSURED COMBINED 


$34.0 


ASSETS 
& RESERVES 


(billions of dollars) 


COVERAGE 
(millions 
of persons) 


stele MeN Malka eel eA 
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January 29—Private pension and retirement programs have reached new 
high levels in their coverage and resources. 

Here are some of the highlights of the balance sheets of these private 
pension and retirement programs, insured and noninsured combined: 

Coverage—more than 16 million members of the working population 
are now on the rolls (excluding retired pensioners), up more than 7 
million, or 83 per cent, since 1950. Right now, private pension and retire- 
ment programs cover nearly one person in every three in private nonfarm 
employment. 

Pensioners—approximately 1.3 million persons are now drawing a 
pension or receiving a retirement benefit under these plans, about three 
times as many as in 1950 when the number of pensioners added up to 
fewer than a half million. 

Pension payments—now running at an annual rate of more than a 
billion dollars for the first time, represent practically a threefold rise 
since 1950 when benefit payments were little more than $350 millions. 

Reserves—estimated at approximately $34 billions at the end of 1957, 
up about $23 billions from 1950 and triple the total in that year. 

Contributions—total of employer and employee combined now at an 
annual level of more than $4 billions a year, over double the comparable 
1950 figure. Employers are the predominant contributors, their proportion 
running about 85 per cent of the total annual contributions into private 
pension and retirement programs. 

February 3 — Massachusetts 





The Poet and the Building 


showed the greatest rate of 
increase in ordinary life sales in 
December with Florida and Okla- 
homa second and Idaho third, re- 
ports the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 
Countrywide, ordinary business 
increased 8 per cent in December, 
compared with 1956, 
while Massachusetts sales gained 61 


Carl Sandburg (at left 
without helmet) and eight 
selected fieldmen took part 
in the cornerstone laying 
for Mutual Trust Life's new 
home office in Chicago 
recently. The noted poet 
put a copy of a new poem 
"Chicago namic’ into . . 5 a 
the ee anleed For the full year of 1957, na- 
into place one of the blue tional ordinary sales were up 24 per 
porcelain steel panels of cent from the year before, New 
the “curtain walls’ of the 
building. The fieldmen won 
the chance to participate per cent with 
in the proaram through second place, up 34 per cent from 
a three-month production : 
the year before. 


campaign. 
Among the large cities, Boston 
led, with a gain of 56 per cent in 


December, 


per cent. 


Jersey led with an increase of 37 
Pennsylvania in 
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December. Cleveland was next, up 
25 per cent. St. Louis led for the 
full year with a gain of 30 per cent. 
The figures for the leading cities as 
reported by the Association are: 
December 12 Months’ 


Increase Increase 
1957 over 1956 1957 over 1956 


And in the Future 


Feb. 7—Annual meeting, Joint Committee 
on Candidates, American College of Life 
Underwriters and American Society, Phil 
adelphia. 

Feb. 17-19—Annual Group Insurance Forum 
Health Insurance Association, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Mar. 3-5—Electronics conference and ex- 
hibit, American Management Association. 
Statler Hotel, New York. 

March 10-1i—City Mutual Fire Conference, 
Eastern Regional Meeting, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. I|il—Insurance Day. Insurance Club 
of Pittsburgh. Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mar. 13—Sales Congress, Life Underwriters 
Association of New York. Hotel Sheraton- 
Astor, New York. 

Mar. 17-19—LIAMA Agency Management 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Chicago. 

Mar. 23-25—Life Insurers Conference, an- 
nual meeting, Hollywood Beach Hotel 
California. 

Mar. 23-27—Mid-year meeting, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Dink- 
ler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama 

Mer. 25-27—The President's Conference on 
Occupational Safety. Constitution Hall 
Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 27-28—Annual meeting. Life Insurers 
Conference, Hollywood Beach Hotel 
Hollywood Beach, Fla 

Mor. 31-Apr. |—Reaional meeting, ALC 
Hotel Walter, Raleigh, N. C 


Apr. 10-1i—Easiern spring meeting, Society 
of Actuaries, Sheraton Hotel, Philadel 
phia. 

Apr. 14-16—LIAMA Accident and Sickness 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Ch 
cago. 

Apr. 30-May 2—LIAMA Combination Com 
panies Conference, Grove Park Inn 
Asheville, N. C. 

May 5-6—Spring meeting, Southern Round 
Table, LAA, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

May |1-!4—Annual meeting, American As 
sociation of Managing General Agents 
Broadmoor Colorado Springs 
Colo. 

June 8-10—Mid-year convention, Maryland 
Association of Insurance Agents, Com- 
mander Hotel, Ocean City, Md. 

June 9-13—Annual meeting, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

June |1-12—Annual convention 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents 
Schwartz Hotel, Elkhart Lake, Wis 

June 11, 12, 13—CLU Examinations. 

June 17-20—Annual meeting, Million Dollar 
round Table, Banf Springs Hotel, Banff 
Canada. 


Hotel 


Wisconsin 





The Home has purchased Peoples 
Life of Frankfort, Ind. Com- 
pany handles all standard 
forms of ordinary life, individ- 
ual annuities and 
Assets are in 
million. 


group life. 


excess of $35 


Vigilant, a member of Chubb & 
Son, has admitted to 


Venezuela. Operations will be 


been 

through La Seguridad in Ca- 
racas. 

Universal Life, 
bought the 
Dallas. Universal, insuring Ne- 


Memphis, 
Excelsior Lif 
gro lives, now has assets of 
approximately $18 million with 


business in force of $110 mil- 


lion. Company operates in Ar- 


kansas, California, Kansas, 


Louisiana, 
Texas, 


Okla- 
Missouri, and 


Mississippi, 
homa, 
Tennessee. 

Excess and Treaty Management 
Corporation is the new name 
for the merged 
Excess Management 


operations of 
Corpora- 
Treaty 


Corporation. 


tion and its subsidiary, 
Management 
company continues 
writing manager of The 


Association and 


Reinsurance <As- 


Reinsurance 
The Casualty 
sociation. 
Insurance Company of 
} 


North 
nas. taken 


America over the 


license of its indemnity com- 
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Company News Corner 


military 
stationed in West 
Transfer was in line 
with INA’s policy of having all 
foreign business handled by the 
parent company. 


pany to insure U. S. 
personnel 


Germany. 


Western and Southern has an 
nounced approval by the Cali- 
fornia nsurance Department 
of its absorption of Guaranty 
Union Life. Inder the terms 
of the merger, the Beverly Hills 
Western 


division of Western and South- 


company becomes the 


ern. 

Industrial Insurance Company has 
withdrawn from fire a1 allied 
lines. Outstanding contracts 


have been reinsured other 


companies. Company is now 
dam- 


writing only auto physical 


it assoclated finance 


age for its 
company. 
Insurance i he new 
Hanove1 


Hanover 
name for 
York, which also 
alty and surety 

Southern General has red 
value of its stock from $5 to $1 
per share, and increased ¢a 

$43.630 } 


will be ised 


talization by 
Funds 


$720,000 of Guarant 


notes, with the balan 
to surplus. 
W. A. Alexander & Company, Chi- 


} } 
cago, nas opened a new DroKkKer- 


age house in New York, joining 
with Fox & Pier, Inc., of New 
York City. 

Chesapeake Life has been author- 
ized to do business in Delaware. 
Heretofore, company has oper- 
ated only in its home state of 
Maryland. 

Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association has added six 

and one Canadian com- 

its membership. Also, 

Life of Thailand, Bang- 

Thailand, and Riunione 

‘aiatica Di Sicurta, Milan, 

Italy, are new associate mem- 
bers. 

Corporation of Amer- 

ica, Indianapolis, has made an 


Insurance 
exchange of stock, acquiring 94 


per cent of the outstanding 


shares of Marquette Casualty 
Louisiana. 
Boston-Old Colony has bee! 
lected to membership in the 
Association of Ameri 
Association membershij 


2 . ia 
totais 8&5 companies. 


DIVIDENDS: Quarterly—( 
man, $.10 paid December 2: 
stock of 
1957; Fireman’s Fund, $.45 
J 


Decembe1 


record cember 


a7 1) 
aniuatly 


$2. 





MOTIVATION RESEARCH 


The Meaning of Auto 


By Professor Joseph W. Newman 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University 


Excerpts reprinted with permission from 


“Motivation Research and 


Marketing Management" published by Division of Research, Harvard 
Business School. 


In our October 1957 issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, we ran an article asking, ‘'ls 
Motivational Research Just an Ad Fad?" 
There briefly we were able to introduce 
the subject of applying psychological tech- 
niques to the study of why people buy— 
or don't buy. 

The results of the few motivational studies 
into insurance buying make _ interesting 
reading. The psychologists have been able 
to isolate attitudes (motivations) that you 
might hardly expect to find involved in the 
purchase of a policy. 

We are able here to bring you the re- 
sults on one of these motivational studies. 
This one explores auto insurance. State 
Farm Mutual of Bloomington, Illinois, spon- 
sored the project in 1954 to give more 
planning and direction to their advertising. 


ARLY in 1954, executives of 
the State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company of Blooming- 
ton, [linois, consulted with execu- 
tives of their advertising agency, 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc., 
of Chicago, regarding the advis- 
ability of undertaking marketing 
research to help the company main- 
tain its position of leadership in 
the face of growing competition. 

The competitive situation prompt- 
ed a review of basic selling strategy 
and led to consideration of under- 
taking a large scale marketing re- 
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Recently, Professor Joseph W. Newman 
of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, compiled 
the results of several significant motiva- 
tional studies for his new book, ‘Motivation 
Research and Marketing Management." 
(Published in 1957 by Division of Research, 
Harvard Business School, $7.50.) With the 
permission of the author and the publisher, 
we present here portions of Mr. Newman's 
discussion of the State Farm study and 
many of the comments from the motiva- 
tional study itself, as they appear in that 
book. 

In this case we have limited ourselves to 
the motivation side of this project. We have 
omitted the large portion which dealt with 
"marketing" data. —the editors 


search project for the first time in 
State Farm’s history. 

There were some differences of 
opinion among company executives 
regarding advertising policy. One 
executive believed that women were 
important in the making of the 
decision to buy insurance and 
thought that more advertising 
should be directed to them. Another 
executive questioned the advisabil- 
ity of continuing to stress price in 
the advertising, fearing that this 
might connote cheapness and would 
work against building a reputation 


for quality. There also was a ques- 
tion as to how much advertising the 
company should do. 

As a basis for determining sales 
and advertising strategy, Mr. T. C. 
Morrill, vice believed 
that the company needed to know 
more about its competitive position 
in the various marketing areas, 
why some policyholders left State 
Farm, and why people bought State 
Farm in the first place. 

The advertising agency, working 
closely with representatives of 
State Farm, developed plans for 
two studies which would comple- 
ment each other and which could be 


president, 


conducted simultaneously. One was 
to be a basic survey of the market 
for automobile insurance in which 
a prepared questionnaire was to be 
used in personal interviews to be 
conducted among a probability sam- 
ple of 7,500 respondents within 
State Farm’s forty-state operating 
area. 

The other was planned as a psy- 
chological analysis of the market 
for automobile insurance which 
would use group interviews with 
about 50 men and interviews with 
approximately another 50 men in 
which projective techniques would 
be used. Evidence from the market 
survey indicated that men were the 
primary target for insurance. The 
ones to be interviewed were to be 
drawn from various walks of life. 
The plans were approved and work 
began. 

(Professor Newman then de- 
scribes methods and techniques for 
the project. Along with the market- 
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Insurance 


ing data derived from the first part 
of the project, the author digests a 
34-page report on the psychological 
findings from the interviews. We 
quote here a large portion of his 
digest of those findings.—the edi- 
tors. 

Insurance is essentially a guar- 
in return for a fee) against 
loss... . By its very nature, insur- 


antee 


ance has a deep psychological mean- 
ing for most people. Much of this 
meaning is not at a level of con- 
awareness but it. still 
exerts a powerful influence upon 
the way that people feel about in- 


Sclous 


surance. Some of the generaliza- 
tions that have come out of the 
study: 

Insurance is fatherly. It assumes 
responsibilities and reduces the ten- 
sions associated with being subject 
to the perils of the universe. Insur- 
ance is like the father who says to 
his son, “You may get into trouble 
but in case you do, I'll be there.’’ 
The man with insurance has the 
feeling that he is not alone; some- 
thing strong and dependable is with 
him regardless of “trouble.” 


Think of Danger 
threat. At the 


insurance is also a 


Insurance is a 
same time 
threat. Taking out insurance is a 
recognition that the world is a dan- 
gerous and unpredictable place to 
live in. This is not pleasant for 
most people to contemplate. 
Thinking about accidents and how 
contingent one’s life is upon the 
next fellow makes for a great deal 
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of anxiety, and threatens the feel- 
ings of serenity that most people 
like to have about their environ- 
ment. 

insure 
people 
warding off the anxiety 
connected with 


Insurance is a 
Is one concrete way that 
have of 
thoughts of dis- 
aster. Many people feel .nat if they 
do something concrete then things 
will be changed. . . . In some re- 
spects insurance is like “knocking 
on wood.” ... By paying something 
an offering) trouble might be 
avoided. Insurance is a way of giv- 
ing up something to gain assurance 
that the forces in the universe will 


be considerate. 


Reduce Uncertainties 


Insurance provide Ss a means of 


t he future. 


control over Psychologi- 
cally speaking, insurance is a means 
of controlling or reducing the un- 
certainties of the future. People 
are better able to plan if they feel 
that an accident will not come along 
and alter everything they have 
tried to do. ... Insurance is a way 
of influencing, to a degree, one’s 
personal destiny. 

Insurance is begrudged. Paying 
for nothing is resented. . .. The 
feeling of relief that nothing has 
happened is only partially balanced 
by the feeling that the insurance 
protection has been needless. 

An automobile is psychologically 
meaningful to the owner. In some 
respects an automobile is an ex- 
pression or reflection of its owner. 
For example, certain kinds of peo- 


ple prefer convertibles, others pre- 
and others prefer 
A car is 


fer sports cars, 
more utilitarian models. 
usually more than a means of trans- 
portation; it is a manifestation of 
Also, for 


this reason an automobile is more 


its owner’s personality. 


significant to a man than a TV set 
or some furniture. The car is, aside 
from its money value, one of a 
man’s more important and personal 
possessions. The automobile is 
worth insuring. 

Every man is a good driver. 
Whether a man is courteous, incon- 
siderate, cautious, truculent, or 
careless as a driver depends a great 
deal upon his personality. But most 
men consider themselves to be good 
drivers. It is always the other per- 
son who causes the accident. A man 
consciously insures himself against 
the “other guy” 
insurance. It would be hard on his 
ego to think otherwise. The feeling 


of personal blamelessness for any 


when he takes out 


trouble to come is a source of much 
fundamental resentment toward in- 
surance companies. Many men feel 
that they must pay for protection 
against the other driver’s reckless- 
ness. 

The dangers of driving are rec- 
ognized. ... Regardless of who may 
be at fault, the fact that one can 

involved serious trou- 
ble is clear. There is little or no 
choice, insurance is necessary to 
protect one from the very rea] dan- 
gers that can befall any driver. 

Certain attitudes about automo- 
bile insurance were held by most 
of the men interviewed. Some of 
these attitudes, viewed psychologi- 
cally to bring out their broad im- 


plications of meaning, follow: 


Taken for Granted 
Insurance has an intense social 
sanction. . Automobile insurance 
is a good thing. It is something 
which is almost taken for granted. 
Most people feel queasy and 
vaguely immoral when they think 
about not having any automobile 
insurance. Automobile insur- 
ance is “sound and knowledgable” 


business practice. “Only a 


sucker would go _ unprotected.” 
There is a pronounced righteous- 
ness towards those people who do 
not carry automobile insurance... . 


Continued on page 64 
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Our Partin Corporate Citizenship 


At the Institute's annual meeting, Mr. Johnson defined a new aspect of 


corporate management—responsibility to the community. Because of the 


significance of his remarks, THE SPECTATOR presents them here at length. 


NE of the most important 
changes that has taken place in 
the current generation as a part 
of the American social-economic 
revolution is the development of 
a new role of corporate citizen- 
ship with the corporation recog- 
nizing its economic 
responsibility to the whole com- 


social and 


munity. 

As background, I will first quote 
several paragraphs from an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘Needed: A New In- 
dustrial Ideology” by Axel Iveroth, 
head of the Federation of Swed- 
ish Industries, addressing himself 
primarily to European manage- 
ment executives. He said, “Free 
itself lead 
to a better human society.” 


enterprise does not by 


Must Aid Communities 

Declaring that this was a harsh 
fact, he continued, “But the time 
has come when business leaders 
must face up to it. If they wish 
to continue to work in a free, dy- 
namic and ever expanding indus- 
trial community, they must make 

major contribution to the solu- 
tion of the community’s problems. 
They must take an active part in 
formulating both social and eco- 
nomic policies.” 

He also asks the fundamental 
question, “What part and what 
responsibility will private enter- 
prise take in the b lilding of the 


kind of society we want to help 


create? Free enterprise does 


not bestow the right to act as 
you please; it is not an end that 
justifies every kind of means. It 
is in the first place a system, a 
method, to assure an efficient pro- 
duction. But the system should 
not be mistaken for its purpose, 
which is to assure the greatest 
possible liberty and satisfaction 
for all citizens, whether they are 
consumers, workers, or owners of 
capital.” 

Already in Operation 
While these 


sented to a 


views were pre- 
European audience 
and can, no doubt, still be applied 
in certain isolated situations in 
the United States, it is my belief 
that the attitude of United States 
management generally 


over the past 25 


business 
has changed 
years to such an extent that what 
is being suggested in these para- 
graphs has_ in 
found its way into the 


essence already 
actual 
operations of much of American 
business. 

There are good reasons why this 
primarily it 
rests in management’s recognition 
of the changes that have taken 
place in the social and economic 
life of America. 

When we trace the history of 


has been so. But 


some of these changes, there are 
a few self-evident facts that de- 
serve repetition here. For one 
thing we must recognize that tra- 
ditionally the 


growth of 


development and 


American enterprise 


has been through the individual 
entrepreneur. While still true in 
extensive form, this pattern has 
given way in large measure to the 
Today 


operated 


growth of corporate life. 
even the individually 
business is materially influenced 
by the standards set by the cor- 
poration. 
The early years of 
life in America had in them much 
that today is taboo. In the public 
mind, the early corporation was 
frequently used for the personal 


corporate 


profit of a few at the expense of 
the many. 

It may be that some of today’s 
remaining 


fears of big business stem from 


public attitudes and 


the remembrance of such situa- 
tions, even though corporate life 
has materially changed in the in- 
terim. 


Worker-Owners 

In these recent years a great 
change has taken place. There has 
been a change in capital owner- 
ship itself, for we have a new 
form of America. 
Indications are seen in such items 
as the million stockholders of 
AT&T; General Electric with its 
which 50,000 
with 
more becoming owners through its 
savings and stock bonus plan. In 
1956 the Stock Exchange pointed 
out that American industry had 
8,600,000 1,600 


capitalism in 


385,000 owners, of 


are its employees, 65,000 


owners In com- 


panies, with over $350 billion of 
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assets, three-fourths of whom earn 
less than $7,500 a year. And of 
these total owners, over 51 per 
cent are women. 

As we add to this the millions 
of the public with an 


interest 
pension funds and mutual funds 
and the 106 million life insurance: 
owners, We find in America a new 
universal type of public ownership 
to which corporate managemé 
has a responsibility. 

Even the flow of 
has changed materially, 
today the financial 
turning largely to 
savings accumulat 
of millions of our 


1 


than to the old-st 

The changed 
management 
likewise a 
I recall an 
Pittsburgh 
War. A superintende1 tT one o 
the largest | ills told me that 
they felt they had some responsi- 
bility the post-war problems, 
for in the war period they had 
purchased labor as they would 
raw material. They had bought 
it as they needed it and let it go 
if not needed. 


This situation does not prevail 
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By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 


airect its activity toward 


sumer appeal, not alone 
product at a fair price, but 

to the development of new and im- 
proved products, either through 


research efficiency of produc- 


levelop the greatest pos 


onsumer interest. 
oday or lanagement has . 
today, for manageme , consumer as a part 
‘-ONSCIOUS -ecognitior of its _ : : 
aati FSCOgRtIOn ee anera public, now has an 
to its employees in 


nites management runs 
the same way it has a responsibil- ot only toward 
whom 


s owners, many of } 
but also 
emplovees as well as its P a ’ “a 
t ie ‘orporation share 


Instead ¢ lations toward 
iend in 


manage- 


Competition Healthy 
While ry 


qaeailn 


recognizing some comment 
»>atmospnere « 


Even 


important part 


Outside Factors 
Some of thes¢ 
have come 
neart of management alone, but n ic lif f the nation 
from compe interest ot 
growth of unionism and legi mu govern management’ 
tion. But 
be for 
people 
years 
rrent business American busi 
gement. It has been the 
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The Strange Case of the Extra 


John F., vice president in charge of claims, 
wasn't the only problem for the executive com- 
mittee. But in solving him, the committee found 
a solution to many other company problems. 


BY MILTON L. ROCK and E. N. HAY 
Edward N. Hay & Associates 


OHN F., vice president of 
Catastrophe Insurance Company, 
was obviously a capable executive. 
He was friendly, neat, efficient, and 
a golfing companion of the presi- 
dent. But now—let’s face it—the 
executive committee realized they 
would have to transfer him again. 

The rise in claims could not be 
blamed on him; every company was 
facing the same problem. But 
John F. could have kept adjust- 
ment expenses down, the executive 
committee was convinced. 


Where to Put Him? 

But where could they put him? 
John had worked his way to the 
top in production. Then the com- 
pany’s production curve leveled off 
under his administration. He had 
been put in charge of branch 
offices, and the president himself 
had to step in and stop three fights 
which almost lost three of the com- 
pany’s best branches. 

Now there was nothing left for 
John but home office administrator 

and the sweet old codger who 
had been put in there ten years 
ago (for about the same reasons 
John F. was eligible for the job) 
couldn’t be expected to retire for 
four more years. 

John F. wasn’t the only problem 
the executive committee had to con- 
sider. Catastrophe Insurance was 
in a dog-fight to retain some of its 
biggest accounts—and right in its 
strongest territories. For 53 years 
it had had an almost steady rise in 
premium volume. It had built up 
a fine corps of loyal agents, and 
been rewarded by a fine group of 
selected risks. 

However, rates hadn’t risen as 
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Vice President 


fast as expenses and losses. Now 
some newcomers were’ invading 
Catastrophe’s home territory. And 
the slow and steady premium rise 
had become a steady premium vol- 
ume without any rise at all. 


Personnel Blues 

At the same time, the personnel 
manager was crying the blues. It 
was becoming harder and harder to 
find replacements on any level and 
supervisors were particularly 
All the applicants walked 
quickly when they 
what the salary 
course, you couldn't blame the ex- 
ecutive committee for the salary 


scarce. 
away heard 


scale was. Of 


seale’s deficiencies. They had raised 
it in line with the industry average 
for their area. 

So it was just John F. on top of 
everything else that set the com- 
mittee members to shredding thei 
months before, 
they had tabled a suggestion that a 
consulting firm should be brought 


toupees. Several 


in to examine salary ranges and 
other things. When the committee 
brought out that proposition again, 
it turned out the “other things’’ 
would include a check-up on the job 
functions of the executives, even 
an examination of the company’s 
organizational structure. 

This would ordinarily have been 
a hard plan to sell. The president 
had just been through an “T’}l-do- 
it-myself”’ mood. When any creaks 
in the organization were heard, he 
insisted he could straighten out the 
difficulties without advice or help 
from outsiders. Good old John F. 
himself had cured the president of 
that. In two rounds of golf he had 
convinced the president he owed it 
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to himself to take life a little 
easier. Why not hire a consultant 
—in that earlier spot, an advertis- 
ing agency—to carry some of the 
load? 

So when the executive committee 
thought tentatively it might call on 
our firm for this larger manage- 
ment analysis program, the presi- 
Afte 
all, it was for his own good as well 
as the company’s. 

Thus our firm was faced with 
sales as well as personnel problems 


dent was ready to say yes. 


when we were called in. Obviously, 
this story of the extra vice presi- 
dent does not come from any one 
of our clients in the insurance field 
or elsewhere. We serve many types 
of companies and have put together 
this hypothetical case history from 
several of our assignments. 


Study by Psychologist 

But returning to our extra vice 
president, we first met John F. 
when one of our psychologists ap- 
praised him. At Catastrophe In- 
surance, we began with a detailed 
psychological appraisal of every 
home office executive. To do this, 
our management psychologists in- 
terviewed each executive, using all 
the skill derived from their exten- 
sive clinical and management ex- 
perience. Results of these inter- 
views are supplemented by a num- 
ber of tests, some of them pub- 
lished tests and other we have de- 
vised ourselves. 

This enabled us to draw a full. 
life-like portrait of each individual 
We found out what each person 
wants to do as well as whether he 
likes and is capable of handling 
what he is doing now. 


Our reports noted that John F. 
was very bright and effective in 
certain administrative matters. He 
was ambitious, but these aspira- 
tions got out of control at times. 
There were some people he rubbed 
the wrong way. Instead of being 
interested in the technical insur- 
ance matters he had to handle, he 
was better at administration and 
often was impatient with insurance 
technicians. 

We also found that John F.’s as- 
sistant could take over John’s post 
without any difficulty on either the 
technical or the administrative 
sides. But that’s getting ahead of 
our story. 

Each of these 
studies was prepared for Catas- 
trophe’s executive committee so 
that they could reach sound de- 
cisions on the proper placement of 
each individual. talked 
again to each executive we had 
profiled. This time we gave each 
one the results of our appraisal of 
him so that each could benefit from 


psychological 


Then we 


the findings. 

About the same time, we were 
examining Catastrophe Insurance 
itself to see how well it fitted not 
only John F. but all of his asso- 
iates. We developed an organiza- 
hart of the company as we 
Some obvious gaps and 


tion ¢ 
found it. 
duplications appeared during tha 
first examination. 

Then we looked at the aims of 
the company. Here we found a few 
more bits of the organization that 
should be trimmed or expanded. 
The problem of the supervisors 
came in here, because we found the 
company had too many of them. 
No matter how proficient a super- 
visor was, his position usually 
offered little for the future. 

So we drew up a new organiza- 
tion chart. In this we were guided 
by the functions which had to be 
performed rather than by the job 
titles we had to accommodate or 
by the particular people who should 
perform functions. Catas- 
trophe Insurance was accepting 
many traditional job titles as 
necessary although the particular 
status of the company now made 
some of those titles obsolete, to put 
it mildly. 

Now you see the information we 

Continued on page 47 
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PRODUCT FEATURE 


Index Filing Procedure Reduced 
From 15 to 5 Easy Steps 


By STEVENS L. SHEA, 


Planning Secretary 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


T would probably come as no 

surprise to a group of insur- 
ance men that the Index Depart- 
ment of the home office was for 
many years the hardest to stream- 
line. In it are maintained cards 
for all policies, past and present, 
in addition to other records con- 
taining important data which 
must be constantly referred 
extracted and kept to date. 


to, 


There seemed to be no satisfac- 
tory substitute in our case for 
168 card cabinets housing a total 
of 9,072,000 cards. Each cabinet 
was six drawers high, 1512 draw- 
ers in all, with three tills per 
drawer and 2,000 cards per till. 


Dark and Cluttered 

Then as now, the Index Depart- 
ment shared a wing of the build- 
ing with the Underwriting and 
Policy Departments. What should 
have been a smooth expanse of 
desks was broken in the middle by 
section after section of file cabi- 
nets, blanking the lower fifth of 
our tall windows and cluttering 
the otherwise pleasant surround- 
ings. 

Through this maze moved 12 
full-time and six part-time file 
clerks, who went through a mo- 
notonous procedure hour after 
hour: 1. Get up from desk with 
posting material and go to cor- 
rect bank of files. 2. Open drawer. 
5. Find card (s). 4. Remove card 
s). 5. Insert “out’’ card. 6. Close 
drawer, which was a hazard to the 
other clerks if left open. 7. Go 
back to desk. 8. Process file. 9. 


Get up from desk and return to 
file. 10. Open drawer. 11. Find 
proper “out” card. 12. Return 
card(s) to file. 13. Remove ‘‘out’”’ 
card. 14. Close drawer. 15. Re- 
turn to desk, and ad infinitum. 


Conve-Filers have stream- 
lined the Index Depart- 
ment, with all work at desk 
level. Window space is 
free, floor area unbroken 
by towering file cabinets. 


Not only was this trek time- 
consuming and tiring, but the 
stooping and stretching involved 
in searching through the extreme 
top and bottom drawers were back 
breaking. It was no wonder that 
we had a high turnover in the 
Index Department. We were no 
happier about the situation than 
our employees. 

We asked ourselves whether or- 
ganizations which depend on ex- 
tensive card indexes were con- 
demned to an everlasting problem 
in the file room. Could this work 
be placed on the same basis as 
other clerical tasks? 

We found the solution in the 
form of the Conve-Filer, a de- 
velopment by Remington Rand for 
just such problems as ours. The 
Conve-Filer is a compact mecha- 
nized cabinet which houses card 
trays on an electrically-powered 
endless belt. Seated comfortably 
at the unit, the operator sets the 
belt in motion by means of a foot 
pedal, bringing the desired tray 
into posting and reference posi- 


tion. Her hands are kept free at 
all times, and the unit combines 
filing and working area into one. 

In the old stand-up files we 
were using cards approximately 
214 x 4” in size. We decided to 
save space by cutting the original 
‘ards in half, after retyping the 
policy number on the left-hand 
side so that the right-hand side 
could be guillotined and dis- 
carded. This 183,000 
cards per Conve-Filer, maintained 
with two 


gave us 


in 40 trays per unit, 
compartments per tray. 

We scheduled the actual trans- 
fer of our almost 10 million c=rds 
over an eight-week period, in- 
stituting the necessary controls to 


assure that 1. there was no inter- 


ference with the daily work of the 
Index Department, 2. no cards 
were lost, mutilated, or misfiled, 
3. the old and new system could 
operate side-by-side midway 
through the conversion, and 4. all 
equipment was installed in proper 
sequence. 

Together with other 
naries, all charted in advance, the 


prelimi- 


changeover was effected smoothly. 
Fifty-four Conve-Filers, arranged 
by letter control in nine stations 
of six units each, housed all our 
cards. Each station was handled 
by one operator, who shifted be- 
tween two “U” shaped sections of 
three units. Our own construction 
crews built platforms which per- 
mitted standard height chairs to 
be used. 

Contrast our former procedure 
with the present: 

1. Seated at the unit, the opera- 
tor picks up the reference or post- 
ing material from her in-box and 
brings the proper tray into posi- 
tion by depressing the foot pedal. 

Continued on page 68 
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Something New has been added! 
NED 


Parents’ Magazine MeN, THE On 


. CONSUMER 
has awarded its O cons evel 





coveted Seal to OF ’ October Parents’ Magazine 
carried the advertisement 
United of Omaha’s PARE NTS shown below, in page-and- 
a-half size, to more than 
be ip MAGAZINE = 1,775,000 families having 
famous Family Policy. N04, awe growing children 
RTISED 





\ new kind of life insurance protection for the whole family 


Kor Dad-Mom and the Kida 





and 

every new 
member is 
automatically 
Insured at 
ho mcrease 
In payments 


*S) $1,000 





on the Kids 


/ ] oo 
ited UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF OMAH 





BE FARSIGHTED ...GO UNITED. Yes. Go United...and latch onto a high-pay sales career in your own 


home territory. You get invaluable training at one of the United New Man or Unit Manager’s 


Schools training that helps vou gain a footing in one of the country’s best paid sales organizations 


For free details on this opportunity. write UNITED OF OMAHA, Omaha, Nebraska, Department SP-158 
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A short course in 


Group Major Medical Expense Insurance 


What is it? 


Major Medical is the newest form of Group Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance. In contrast to common 
group Accident and Health contracts which are 
geared to specifics, Major Medical covers a wider, 
more general area of medical expense through ex- 
tended benefits. 


Extension of benefit is key 


Major Medical covers not only the more routine 
expenses, but those resulting from serious and pro- 
longed injury and illness as well. This includes out- 
of-hospital expenses as well as those incurred while 
hospital-confined. 


Product of the times 


With the expansion of medical knowledge and the 
drastic increases in cost of care, there arose repeated 
demands for a totally new approach to medical insur- 
ance. The industry’s answer was Major Medical, a 
group plan providing long-term protection in virtu- 
ally all areas of medical expense and with built-in 
features for cost regulation. 


3 cost regulators 


But if Major Medical is so general and broad, how 
are costs kept down? At New England Life, one way 
we control costs is by employing the cash deductible 
principle. Employees pay for minor medical charges, 
hence receive better coverage for larger expenses. 
More premium is used to protect the family against 
major financial crises. 

Moreover, the combining of all coverages in one 
contract reduces the cost of administration and over- 
head, serves to keep the employer’s cost down. 

Thirdly, we write Major Medical on a co-insurance 


The information contained in this advertisement is drawn 
from a new descriptive folder on the subject, a copy of 
which belongs in your file. It’s free on request at any New 
England Life office coast to coast, or by addressing our 


Home Office, 50] Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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basis. Payment of 75 or 80% of covered medical ex- 
penses (with the employee paying the rest) helps con- 
trol rising costs for medical service, costs otherwise 
quickly reflected in the premium the employee must 
pay for adequate coverage. 


Progressi ve maximum an exclusive 


All Major Medical plans are in the pioneer stage. 
Because of its newness and scope, Major Medical can 
be written in a great variety of plans, often adapted to 
fit unusual circumstances. New England Life is con- 
stantly working on improved methods of administra- 
tion, claim handling and even more broad and liberal 
benefits. One example of our successful pioneering is 
the new and unique approach to maximum benefits 
which we call the Progressive Maximum. 

Briefly explained, under most Major Medical con- 
tracts the employee is given one fixed maximum. 
Once this is used he has to submit evidence of good 
health to qualify for more benefits. While the Pro- 
gressive Maximum does not remove the evidence of 
good health feature, it also allows employees to be- 
come eligible for further benefits automatically and 
without medical examination. This feature ably 
testifies to the type of progress that has made 
New England Life a leader in the Major Medical field. 


Individual client’s needs recognized 


We offer maximums of $5,000, $7,500 or $10,000 
depending on the size of the group. There are plans to 
replace basic coverages and plans to supplement basic 
coverages. And of course there are tailor-made plans 
to satisfy particular requirements for larger groups. 

This is but a brief introduction to group Major 
Medical. We hope you will contact our group repre- 
sentative or General Agent in your area for further 
information about this most talked about group 
coverage being offered today. 


NEW ENGLAND 
AMbial LY F EP ee 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1635 
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VERDICT 


Family Relation Not Altered 
By Child's Life Confinement 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Is There Insurance in This Case? 


In most states, when the attor- 
neys in an accident case are select- 
ing a jury, the fact that the defend- 
ant’s attorney is retained by an in- 
Surance company rather than the 
assured is supposed to be a legal 
secret. The law does not permit the 
mention of insurance and the trial 
basis of Mr. 
versus. Mr. 


is conducted on a 
Plaintiff Defendant. 
The usual questions are asked about 
whether the 
know any of the parties or attor- 
neys, whether they were involved 
in accidents, ete., down to whether 


prospective jurors 


their grandfathers were ever con- 
victed of gun-running in French 
Guiana. 

When all the questions are ex- 
hausted, one naive’ prospective 
juror will raise his hand and ask, 
“Is there insurance in this case?” 
This invariably brings a_ titter 
from the other prospective jurors, 
to show they are in the know, a 
broad smile to the plaintiff's attor- 
ney’s face, while the company’s at- 
torney though someone 
threw a skunk into the lawn-party. 
The funny part of it is that even 
when close relatives are suing, once 
in a while a juror will still ask, ‘Is 
there insurance in this case?” 


looks as 


What can be the reasoning be- 
hind the question? To my mind it 
simply means that such a juror will 
have two standards of “giving’’— 
more if it is an insurance company 
and less if it is coming out of the 
defendant’s pocket. 

It was with these thoughts in 
mind that I selected the case of 
Parks vs. Parks (Pennsylvania Su- 
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preme Court, October 7, 1957) for 
this article because here the sub- 
terfuge is dropped and we give the 
cat the canary. Here the court had 
to decide whether there were two 
standards, one for an uninsured de- 
fendant and one for an insured 
defendant. 

A six-month-old child was a pas- 
senger in an automobile owned by 
her father and 
mother. An 


operated by her 
automobile _ liability 
policy covered the car. There was 
an accident in which the child re- 
ceived injuries requiring her to be 
placed in a mental institution. 

The father brought a law suit 
on behalf of the child and in his 
own right against the mother. He 
sought damages for the child’s pain 
and suffering, mental and physical 
disabilities and loss of future 
earnings as well as his own ex- 
penses. 

During the pre-trial proceedings 
the father filed an affidavit setting 
forth that the car was insured and 
that he agreed to limit the amount 
of recovery to the face amount of 
the policy. 


The wife, through attorneys for 


the company, asked for judgment 
on the grounds that an unemanci- 
pated child could not maintain such 
an action against her parent and 
that a husband could not maintain 
such a suit against his wife. 

The lower court granted judg- 
ment for the defendant-wife and 
there was an appeal. The appellate 
court refused to find two standards 
on this question and reasoned: 

“The rule that an unemancipated 
child cannot maintain an action in 
court for damages against its par- 
ent because of any negligent con- 
duct on the part of the parent is 
sound. It is a rule based on the 
sound principle of public policy to 
family unity and 
family discord and disturbance, it 


promote avoid 


prevents possible collusive action 
between parent and child in situ- 
ations where the liability of either 
parent or child is covered by insur- 
ance and it is in line with the great 
weight of judicial authority repre- 
sented by practically every court of 
every state in this country. 
“Appellants next urge that, even 
if this 
yet this particular situation calls 
for a qualification of the rule be- 


rule be applied generally, 


cause of the peculiar circumstances 
involved. The minor child Karen 
Parks, is now in a state institution 
and, therefore, appellants argue 
that there is not and cannot be any 
family relationship which would be 
disrupted by permitting this suit 
Granted that the complaint avers 
that ‘it will be necessary that 
Karen Ann Parks be maintained in 
an institution for the remainder of 
her life,” that fact alone does not 
call for a relaxation of the rule. 
“We know of no court which has 
ever recognized an exception to the 
rule based on such a fact. Appel- 
lants lose sight of the fact that 
there is always a possibility of a 
resumption of the family relation- 
ship. With death there comes an 
irreversible end and termination of 
the family such 
relationship lives only in memory; 
confinement in an institution may 


relationship and 


be only temporary and it lacks the 
finality of death in the severence of 
the family relationship. Family re- 
lationship is a two-way affair: par- 
ental devotion and care and af- 
fection may still flow toward the 
member of the family confined in 
the institution and this phase of 
family relationship may well be 
severed by litigation between the 
child and the parent. The 
possibility of collusive action be- 
tween a representative of the child 
and the parent is not at all affected 
by confinement of the child in the 


institution. We can see no valid 


grave 


reason for a relaxation of the rule 
in this situation.... 

“The presence or absence of in- 
surance should be of no importance 
in determining the general rule of 
immunity. The fact that a parent 
carries accident liability insurance 
does not create as against the par- 
ent any liability which would not 

Continued on page 38 
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That a 


insurance is 


exist were he uninsured. 


parent is covered by 
irrelevant since liability must exist 
before such insurance becomes ap- 
plicable and a policy of insurance 
could not and cannot establish lia- 
bility. That there was insurance in 
the instant case and that the father 


We offer 


FLEXIBLE : 
an m8 
ENDABLE SERVICE 


DEP 


hased on 60 years t 


STEWART. SMITH & Co., 


116 John Street . 





APPROACH 


vorld wide experzence 


Inc. 
New York 38,N. Y 
Tel: W Orth 2-0200 


of the 
amount of the policy is not a valid 
reason for removing from the child 
this 


child limited recovery to the 


its disability to maintain 
action. 
**Automobile 
imposes upon the insurer the duty 
to pay all sums for which the in- 
sured shall 
reason of any liability imposed by 
law upon the insured. Absent legal 
liability on the insured’s part, un- 
no lia- 


liability insurance 


become obligated by 


der the insurance contract 
bility is imposed upon the insurer: 
Kesman et al 7s, School District of 
Fallowfield Twp., 345 Pa. 457, 29 A. 
2d 17. 

“When the instant contract of in- 
surance issued, the law im- 
posed no liability upon the insured 
father nor mother for their negli- 
gent conduct resulting in damages 
to their child. The parties to the 
‘ontemplated any 


was 


contract never 


such Appellants would 
have the existence of 
create a liability 
part where none previousiy existed. 
To create such a 
iability would be to vary the con- 
and thus ‘change the 
while the game is in progress.’ We 
refuse to impose a liability where 
none existed when the contract of 


coverage. 
insurance 
upon insured’s 
post-contractual 


tract rules 


insurance was issued.” 


The Status of a Worshiper 

The plaintiff was making her way 
down the steps of a church after 
attending There were 


services. 


BNL’s plush carpet treatment... 


for General Agents, _ vee 


AVAILABLE TO: 
General Insurance firms | now paying for 


$10,000 annually 


Full-time Life men j in Life premiums 
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other parishioners descending at th 


e 


same time when she allegedly was 


“pushed from behind and violent]; 
thrown to the ground by person 


? 


persons unknown to the plaintiff.” 

It was further alleged that it was 

common practice for parishioners 
run, p ish and rge down the 

crowded steps f the church” 

the bishop knew or should have 


known of this fa 


Dismissed and Appealed 


The bishop was sued in hi 
pacitYy as a corporatio 
iower Co 
motion to 
vas taken. 

The appellate "t pointed 
that a greater luty is owed to 
invitee than to a licensee or tre 
passer. The duty an 

premises in 
ably safe condition and 
against dangers known to. the 
owner or reasonably foreseeable 
him. The duty owed a licensee is t 
refrain from wanton negligence 
willful misconduct exposing him te 
danger. 

The plaintiff 
Was an invitee. It 
the church. being 
its flock, not only invi 
bers to enter thereon 
tunes them to do so. 

But the court said tha 

i t enter and 

not make 

invitee in 
wrder for such 
‘ise the person 
premises 
purposes which 
fited the owner 
mutual benefit to 
invitor. This benefi 
terial or commercial 
than of 
social nature 
go to church for 

r the bishop. 

As regards the 
plaintiff made a contribution when 


the collection plate was passed, 


the 


court said: “As it is that we whi 
serve our God gain in so doing, s« 
it is that we who give material 


things te assist in the work of our 


chosen religious belief receive by PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


so doing.” PLM Building « Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Continued on page 40 Beane €itice , ies ; 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 39 


The conclusion was that the plain- 
tiff was at best a licensee and since 





the actions of the crowd were not 
caused by any wanton negligence 
or willful misconduct of the defend- 
ant, he was not liable for her in- 
juries. (McNulty v. Most Reverend 
Bishop of St. Augustine, Florida 
Supreme Court, September 18, 
1957) 





What Is a Poison? 


This action was brought to re- 
cover under the double indemnity 
provisions of four life insurance 
policies. The lower court granted 
the defendant’s motion for sum- 
mary judgment dismissing the com- 
plaint. The policies precluded re- 


ANCE ffers a lot more covery where death resulted “from 
0 the taking of poison ... whether 
voluntary or otherwise.” 


than tradition aaeatienein 


The autopsy reports showed that 
Our former name and trademark have been re- the deceased died as the result of 














tired to places of honor. the ingestion of morphine, barbitu- 


ee : oe + al rates and codeine. It was conceded 
You are invited to discover (if you haven't al- that the combined effect of all three 


ready) how competently and progressively we take drugs caused death. The lower 
care of the important business entrusted to us. That's court found, as a matter of law, 
why many new agents are joining the Reliance ranks! that the death of the insured was 
due to the “taking of poison.” 
Note to Our Agents: Our service departments have The appellate court reversed this 
worked long and hard to make the name change as decision, saying: 
smooth as possible. If, however, any of our new “In construing a policy which ex- 
material may not have reached you, please ‘phone or cepts from its coverage death 
write the departmental office nearest you, or ask your caused by the taking of poison, 
Reliance Fieldman for assistance. courts must give those words a 
popular or common-sense meaning, 
as they would appear to the average 
man, and not their purely scien- 
tific connotation. 
“The affidavits are in conflict on 
whether the amount of morphine 
taken by deceased would have con- 


stituted a lethal dose. Moreover, 
RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY since there is no convincing proof 
that either codeine or barbiturates 


ioti iladelphi : : ; ; 
uacecdmanes 7 ; is a poison, a triable issue is pre- 
Head Office: 401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania sented as to whether the deceased 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 25 Cliff Street, New York City died as a result of the ‘taking of 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta poison’ within the meaning of the 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 121 South Pinckney Street, Madison, Wisconsin policy.” (Gulkis v. New York Life, 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 1821 Young Street, Dallas, Texas N. Y. 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 505 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 19th Floor, Victory Building, Toronto 


e 


Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, October 22, 1957) 
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COVERAGES AND FORMS 


Single Limit, Full Replacement 
Featured in New Auto Policy 


Protects Against Injuries by 
Uninsured, Hit-Run Drivers 


Q. What companies write this 
policy? 

A. This is a_ special 
written by Holland America Com- 
pany of Missouri, Kansas City, Mo. 

Q. How is it written? 

A. As a separate policy. 


policy 


Coverage 

Q. What does this policy pro- 
vide? 

A. This is a single limit liability 
contract which provides one 
amount of insurance to cover 
bodily injury and property damage 
claims made by members of the 
public as result of an occurrence 
involving the ownership, mainte- 
nance or use of owned or non- 
owned automobiles, as defined in 
the policy, and medical payments 
incurred as result of an accident 
to the insured and guests. The 
policy is further extended to in- 
clude protection against uninsured 
as well as ‘hit and run’ motorists. 

The material damage section of 
the policy has some unusual fea- 
tures such as the full replacement 
option to provide the insured with 
a new automobile (or the reim- 
bursement for the declared pur- 
chase price) in event of a total 
loss—coverage on personal effects 
up to $200, $10 per day ($250 
maximum) for automobile hire in 
event the insured vehicle is stolen, 
etc. Under the collision section the 
deductible does not apply if the 
two involved cars are insured in 
Holland America. 
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Exclusions 

Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. The limitations appearing in 
this policy agree, in most part, 
with the exclusions found in the 
Standard Automobile policies in- 
suring private passenger Cars. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates for this 
coverage? 

A. Rates vary according to limit 
of protection, territory, classifica- 
tion of the insured as to age, use 
of vehicle, etc. 


Single Limit Liability 

This 
appeal 
car owner who desires one limit of 


insurance contract will 


to the private passenger 


protection for all liability claims, 
bodily and property damage. Many 
motorists are under the impression 
that the aggregate limit per acci- 


dent under the multiple’ limit 


Heads you take it, tails we both 


policy grants full protection for 
all claims. It does not. One amount 
applies to the bodily injury claims 
made by any one person and sub- 
ject to that per person limit, the 
aggregate limit is the maximum 
payable for all claims arising out 
of one accident. The property 
damage section provides a sepa- 
rate per accident limit. 

This policy form may be written 
in multiples of $25,000, to $50,000, 
$100,000 or $200,000. Of course, 
any company will issue a policy 
of “even limits” by increasing the 
base premium in accordance with 
the excess limit table percentages. 
Rarely is this done. Most policy 
holders appear to be satisfied with 
minimum property damage protec- 
tion of accident al- 
though the newspapers are con- 


$5,000 per 


stantly reporting accidents involv- 
ing sums as high as $100,000. 


High Limits Vital 

A truck crashes into a 
demolishing the contents and 
weakening the structural supports 
of the building—a tractor trailer 
unit valued at many thousands of 
overturned (by 
, spills its con- 


store 


dollars even a 
midget sports car 
tents over the road with little sal- 
vage possible. A railroad train is 
derailed by a car at a grade cross- 
ing with tremendous loss to rolling 
stock and cargo. These are a few 
examples indicating why high 
property damage limits should be 
carried by every motor vehicle 
owner. 

Because of the ever increasing 
amounts in claims made by mem- 
bers of the public due to injuries 
received as the result of automo- 
bile accidents, many insureds are 
asking for limits of $500,000 per 
person and $1,000,000 per accident 
with $100,000 damage 
pretection. This is true of large 
fleet owners. Sometimes they may 


property 


require additional protection over 
and above the limits the standard 
writing companies are willing to 
issue. This is procured from excess 
underwriters. 


Occurrence vs Accident 
This Holland America policy in- 
sures against liability claims aris- 


Continued on page 42 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 41 


ing out of an occurrence while the 
standard contracts restrict cover- 
age to accidents, although the 
Family Automobile policy issued 
by the member companies that 
make up the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, also uses 
the word ‘occurrence.’ 


people 
processes 
products 


Our function as a life insurance company 
is accomplished through a blending of 
quality people, quality processes and 
quality products. 


An accident has sometimes been 
defined as the violent contact 
between two objects or persons. 
It is not necessary that such con- 
tact be made to establish a claim 
against a motorist if the term 
occurrence is used, e. g. Fright 
incurred by a speeding automobile 
may cause injuries to a pedestrian. 
‘Occurrence’ is a much broader 
term and is now replacing the 
word ‘accident’ in many general 
liability policies, usually at an 
additional charge of 1 or 2 per 
cent. 


Quality, however, is not static. There is 
continuous evolution. 


Our 1958 Agent’s Manual, just issued, 
reports the evolution of product. There 
are general lowering of rates with a three- 
step method of discount for size, new 
plans of insurance and improvement of 
existing plans for more flexibility. 


SS 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 


This policy also reimburses the 
insured up to $25 per diem for loss 
of wages or salary as a result of 
his attendance at a trial arising 
out of a bodily injury claim if the 
loss of wages is incurred by the 
insured at the company’s request. 
This is a new policy feature. 


Uninsured Limit of $25,000 


The uninsured motorist limit is 
$25,000 under this contract. Poli- 
cies from other companies usually 
restrict the coverage to statutory 
requirements, for example—these 
amounts are $10,000 and $20,000 
bodily injury and $5,000 in New 
York State and while they add up 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeee to $25,000, the protection is limited 


{ 





to these individual amounts. 


BROWN and RICHARDSON Under this contract the $25,000 is 
BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON an aggretate limit applying on 


liability and medica! payment 
claims. 





Consulting Actuaries 


Edward D. Brown, Jr. Jean Conrad Robert A. Richardson 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


The company’s rate charts indi- 
cate the charge for medical pay- 
ments is in per person multiples 


— i _— $750, $1.000. $2.000 and 
o, ° 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC, The liability section of this 
policy names as insured, the named 
insured and spouse living in the 
same dwelling, as additional in- 
sureds, any resident of the same 











Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 
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household or any person using the 
car with named insured’s permis- 
sion in operation of the listed 
automobile, its replacement or sub- 
stitute, as well as non-owned 
automobiles. 


Other Features 

The towing reimbursement limit 
is $25 instead of the usual $10, 
the latter sum being totally inade- 
quate in view of current costs for 
towing and emergency road re- 
pairs. 

The per diem limit for hiring of 
other vehicles made necessary by 
an insured theft claim under the 
policy is $10 instead of the usual 
$5. Maximum payment is $250. 
Five dollars is also allowed as the 
cost of the named insured’s trans- 
portation from the scene of dis- 
ablement made necessary by rea- 
son of a material damage or 
collision claim. 

Loss of personal effects, wear- 
ing apparel and luggage belonging 
to the named insured is covered up 
to $200 if due to a collision, fire, 
theft, flood or lightning. 


Replacement of Automobile 

Under the material damage and 
collision section of the policy, as 
respects a total loss, the insured 
may purchase replacement cost 
coverage under which the com- 
pany will replace the vehicle and 
its equipment without deduction 
for depreciation or reimburse for 
the full purchase price of the 
vehicle. 
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Get the "S7—-Percenters” 


846 losses occurred in a single town where Hurricane Audrey 


struck last summer. Insurance totaled o7/; per cent 
of the value of the property destroyed 


ems How many of the homes in your community are 
equally under-insured? Don't put yourself in the embarrassing 
spot of having co tell a client—a/fter his house burns 


that you hadn't sold him insurance to value 


ames Get the ‘'57-Percenters”’ to increase their dwelling 
insurance right now. And when you've arranged realistic 
protection for your cents, get after your prospects the same way 


wee The new Zurich-American circular, Half a House? 
will help you sell the need of insurance to value. Ask the 
Zurich-American field man about this and other 
effective sales stimulators 


Zurich Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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INVESTMENTS 


New Uses for Raw Materials 
Make Investment Opportunities 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall 
Investment Management 


pw that the New Year is well 
under way we can take a 
calmer look at what took place a 
few short months ago and what has 
developed since. For one thing, 
1957 provided plenty of action both 
in business and the stock and bond 
markets. Confidence was high and 
the outlook at times encouraging. 

Then the international scene de- 
veloped a few clouds that began to 
look ominous. Such clouds 
meanings to us now that we are 
more conscious of what happens in 
the rest of the world, thanks to the 
cold war. We were disturbed by 
the mutterings, so when Russia put 
a satellite in orbit around the 
earth, the confidence we had in the 
future started to ooze out of our 
thinking rather fast. This sur- 
prising shift in confidence took 
place in a comparatively short 
space of time and was the real 
shock of 1957. 

The fact that Russia was able 
to put a 184-pound satellite into 
orbit demonstrated a _ powerful 
scientific advance on her part for 
which we were not prepared. New 
vistas were opened in the field of 
science and each new vista, as ex- 
plored, will bring new knowledge 
that may change many of our pres- 
ent concepts. The impact of these 
possibilities may have influenced to 
a degree the thoughts expressed as 
to the business and the securities 
outlook for 1958. 

An unusual unanimity of opinion 
prevailed as 1958 began. Business 
is to be in a downtrend for the first 


have 
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six months and then an improve- 
ment is to set in that will gather 
momentum as the year progresses. 
The stock market is to stay within 
a comparatively small range, the 
stocks making up the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average, as an example. 
to fluctuate between 370 and 450. 
This consensus, as it follows an un- 
imaginative course, obviously indi- 
confused and 
state of mind. 


cates a uncertain 
Some months may 
pass before the country can once 
more get back its confidence and 
start thinking constructively. 

We know from experience that 
such pat expectations seldom work 
out as planned. Even so, the Amer- 
ican people have never had the 
habit of dwelling on adversity for 
any length of time, so the odds are 
that we will regain our confidence 
and drive ere long. 

The scientific advance high- 
lighted by the launching of Sputnik 
will bring more problems to the 
investor. Some raw materials that 
have had well defined markets may 
find those markets reduced due to 
the advent of a new element or a 
new combination of material. Con- 
versely, a raw material that has 
played a secondary role may con- 
immensely to some com- 
bination or new process. 


tribute 


Synthetic Diamonds 

A recent example is the produc- 
tion of industrial diamonds by Gen- 
eral Electric. Small at the moment, 
and a little more expensive than the 
natural product, but the first step 
has been taken. Corning 
with its announcement of Pyro- 
cyram, brought into being a prod- 
uct that may compete with steel 
and with products and raw mate- 
rials that are now being used to 
resist intense heat and corrosion. 


Glass, 


These wonders of the age, that 
we and other peoples have brought 


forth, with new possibilities ap- 
pearing on the horizon almost 
daily, are making it imperative for 
investors in constructing any in- 
vestment portfolio to keep con- 
stantly in mind the importance ot! 
wide diversification. It is not eas\ 
today, with the advent of a new 
product or the rejuvenation of an 
industry, to allow a portfolio to be- 
come too deeply committed to the 
luminaries of the moment. Such 
luminaries, missiles and solid fuel 
for instance, should not be ignored 
as too speculative. That would de- 
note a head in sand attitude, and 
such an attitude can be equally de- 
structive. On the other hand, these 
new-comers should not be embraced 
to the detriment of sound invest- 
ment diversification. 

It has been said that the way to 
make money in stocks is to concen- 
trate in a few promising situations. 
That may be all right for some 
who feel they have a knack for 
picking just the right situations, 
but for most of us such a risk is 
a heavy one, and certainly not jus- 
tified unless you are risking only 
your own money. Diversification is 
an admission that we do not know 
all the answers and by spreading 
the risk will provide greater pro- 
tection for both capital and income. 
Insurance is founded on just such 
spreading of the risk and it has 
stood the test of time. 

There is nothing new in diversi- 
fying an investment account, but 
with the whirlwind of change that 
is now upon us, an intelligent ap- 
plication of the principle is more 
In the excitement of the 
space age we may forget we are not 
omniscient. Looking back a few 
short months ago we can now see 
the danger of concentrating too 
heavily in any industry or special 
group of stocks. When confidence 
was badly shaken the much pub- 
licized “blue chips’ were heavy 
casualties marketwise. A portfolio 
consisting mostly of such 
could become seriously undermined, 
and if cash was needed or if the in- 
vestor became panicky, some loss 
of capital could result. The same 
would be true if too high a per- 
centage of your funds was put in 
missile stocks or high energy fuel. 
or for that matter, any group 
whether glamorous or not. 

Continued on pgae 46 
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COMPANY 
Chicago 


Appraisals for Correct 
Insurance Coverage and 
Proof of Loss 


Depreciation Studies 
Property Ledgers 


4413 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





For your convenience 

The reply card on page 57 of this issue 
can be used to obtain additional informa- 
tion about the items which are followed by 
card numbers in both the Products and 
Services and the Contracts and Policies 


departments. 
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In following the policy of spread- 
ing the risk, it is well to remember 
that companies and entire indus- 
tries are changing just as the 
world is changing under the impact 
of new thoughts and new discov- 
eries. As examples, American 
Cyanamid is regarded as a chemi- 
cal, but actually the Lederle Di- 
vision with its ethical drug line is 
the dominant factor today. Air Re- 
duction, once dependent heavily on 
the steel industry for sale of its 
oxyacetylene cutting tools, has up- 
graded acetylene, and the company 
is expanding rapidly into other 
chemical lines. It is no longer as 
cyclical a company as it once was. 
Even Du Pont has gone so heavily 
into synthetic fibers that the textile 
industry considers it a major com- 
petitor. International Telephone 
Company is no longer a telephone 
company but a manufacturer of 
electronic controls with heavy em- 
phasis on research. 

With such changes coming about, 
it is not hard to find yourself too 
heavily in the drug group if you 
have forgotten that half your hold- 
ings of American Cyanamid should 
be added to that group. In con- 
sidering a textile stock you might 
overlook your holdings of Du Pont, 
which give you ample representa- 


tion in that group, and a safer one 
than many you could select. You 
might also ponder whether your 
holdings of Du Pont, with its large 
investment in General Motors, may 
not be over-balancing your auto 
group. 


in Tune With Change 

The New Year is well under way 
and the future will slowly unfold, 
probably to confound some of the 
predictions made for it. There is 
one thing of which we may be sure. 
The unfolding of the future will be 
in tune with this changing world 
of ours. Those changes mean more, 
not fewer problems, and it is sug- 
gested that the safest policy for 
the protection of capital and the 
assurance of steady income is to 
spread the risk even more so than 
in the past. 

Diversification is not the answer 
to investment success, nor will it 
take the place of serious thinking 
and constant application to the job 
at hand. But it will smooth some 
rough spots and cushion shocks to 
investment confidence, of which we 
are sure to have our share in the 
The orbiting of ob- 
jects in space is the beginning of 


years ahead. 


an era of challenge and frustration 
for investors. 

The challenge is to keep ever 
abreast of the times in the selec- 
tion of securities for your port- 
folio. The frustration will come 
from never fully realizing that ob- 
jective, no matter how hard we try. 











Every working day the Sun Life of Canada 
pays out an average of one thousand dollars a 
minute to its policyholders and their heirs. 
Since organization $3 billion in policy benefits 
has been paid by the company. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Established for more than 60 vears in the 
United States, the Sun Life today is one of the 
largest life insurance companies in this coun- 
try — active in 4] states and the District of 
Columbia, and in Hawaii. 
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The Extra Vice President 


Continued from page 33 


have on John F.’s company and his 
own position in it. We have deter- 
mined the scope of his post and the 
talents needed to fill it. On the 
other hand we have an appraisal of 
each of his fellow company execu- 
tives. We have appraised each one 
not only on his psychological make- 
up but also on his technical know- 
how. These appraisals we can 
match with the job functions we 
have outlined on the new organiza- 
tion chart. If new positions have 
been created, we know the talents 
needed for the posts and can sug- 
gest suitable ones from the present 
group of executives to fill those 


posts. 


Overlaps Cut 

With Catastrophe Insurance, 
there were many small shifts t 
eliminate overlapping authority. 
Three—rather than just one—of 
the old viee presidencies were found 
to be ‘“‘extra.”” No new personnel 
had to be brought in. When he 
heard the results of our analysis. 
the vice president for home office 
administration broke into smiles 
and announced this was just what 
he had been waiting for—a chance 
to ask for early retirement. One of 
the younger vice presidents was 
found to be extremely able. He was 
moved into a new post—executive 
ice president—where he was able 
to put through a very much needed 


expansion of the company’s agency 


‘hat left John F. His depart- 
ment Was really an extension of the 
legal department, so the two were 
merged. John F.’s assistant took 
over John’s duties under the vice 
] . 


, ; 
legal section 


president for the new 


Few Moans 


These and the other 
effected brought much less moan- 
ing than you might expect within 
Catastrophe Insurance. For that 
we give credit to the salary and in- 
centive sections of our work. Our 
executive salary survey includes 


Continued on page 48 
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BEFORE 


The Federal Highway road building program calls 
for the construction of 41,000 miles of new roads 
in the next 13 years. All kinds of contractors are 
participating and they all need Contract Bonds. 
American Casualty can furnish you with every 
type of insurance for contractors . . . from Equip- 
ment Floaters to Comprehensive Liability Policies 


’ wu) ttrheA tina yherience ona nA? hay 
L t qaiched vondl experience 4riad ff LHe’. 


We can help you—let us know your needs. 


New roads mean new shopping centers ... motels...gas stations ...restaurants 
... relocation of industries. Again...Contract Bonds are needed. Our complete 
multiple-line facilities will help you get this business. 


Write Dept. ‘'A"’ 


AMERIGAN GASUALTY 
COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 
HOME OFFICE: READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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much more than industry averages 
and job titles. We pinpoint the es- 
sence of each job by measuring it 
in terms of the responsibility it 
carries, the talents it requires. 
These responsibilities and talents 
we can align with similar functions 


in other companies, thus setting the 
salaries more accurately for their 
value to the company and what that 
same person should receive in an- 
other company. 


Incentive Plan 
The incentive plan grows out of 
our analysis of each executive. We 
learn what he wants, what is 
needed to keep him going. Thus, 
an individual is able to see what 





No. 2 IN A SERIES 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA IN 
CALIFORAIIA 


California is justly proud of its great movie 

industry, citrus groves, beautiful scenery and 

climate. We, too, are proud . . . of the fine insur- 

ance service and company representation as ex- 

emplified by these Equitable Life of Iowa gen- 

eral agents and their associates. We salute the 
Golden State and these men of ours. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
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positions he can aspire to. Then he 
can plan his own incentive program. 

All of this data we reduced to 
simple organization charts. These 
show briefly the company’s execu- 
tive positions, the functions each 
is responsible for, and symbols for 
the profile of each person in a posi- 
tion there. The guide chart-profile 
for Catastrophe Insurance appeared 
as a simple chart on one sheet of 
paper, but with symbols indicating 
the classification for each position 
and more signs describing the 
analysis of the person in that posi- 
tion. With that guide, the com- 
pany’s president spotted those who 
could be expected to move to higher 
posts in the future as well as those 
who would continue to carry their 
present responsibilities. 


Committees at All Levels 

We have, of course, simplified 
greatly our toil with Catastrophe 
Insurance. The task involved 
months of work to establish ow 
plan. At every step of the way we 
dealt with committees at all levels 
within the company. This was 
necessary so that every one con- 
cerned would understand what we 
were doing and why and how we 
were doing it. 

Since the program has been 
established, however, it has become 
easy to administer. New candidates 
are profiled and new positions are 
added only where clearly needed 
The president and the formerly 
harassed executive committee can 
see several years in advance where 
positions will be open and where 
they have capable prospects who 
can be trained into those positions. 

Since 1950, when we installed 
the first guide chart-profile method 
in Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
75 other companies, including a 
score or more in insurance, have 
adopted these programs. For Ca- 
tastrophe Insurance, our fabricated 
example, the reorganization marked 
a new day. It has been licensed in 
several more states, will soon move 
into others, and its premium curve 
has risen while its expense curve 
has dropped. 

Oh yes, the extra vice president. 
John F. has become administrative 
vice president for a large company 
in another field—at double his 
former salary. 
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Corporate Citizenship 
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incursion of government which, 
while not as great as in some 
other countries, nevertheless has 
been substantial. As one reviews 
such agencies as S.E.C., F.H.A., 
HOLC, FDIC, the wage-hour laws, 
Taft-Hartley, and many others, we 
see that we have by no means 
been free from government influ- 
ence in business. 

The result of these changes has 
been that the corporation of today 
finds itself in the position of being 
a corporate citizen with a social 
and economic responsibility to all 
its different publics and to the 
whole community, and not to its 
owners alone—as was often true 
in the past. 

We have learned over the years 
that business 
pleases, without recognition of its 
public responsibility. In fact we 
have come to know it is good busi- 
ness to conduct one’s affairs so 
that they conform to the public 
desire. This change is one of the 
first magnitude for public interest 
and for the long-term interest of 
the corporation itself, for we now 
have a working partnership be- 
tween business and public that is 
of vital importance 

Even such a project as a new 
home office building or a new fac- 
tory—which has its influence on 
the whole community—must have 
basic consideration as to its eco- 
nomic and social impact on the 
community, to say nothing of its 
aesthetic effect on the environ- 
ment it helps create. The impres- 
sion that such a structure has on 
the community materially affects 
the corporation’s community rela- 
tionships as a citizen of the com- 
munity. 

While the corporation may have 
the resources or the power to do 
what it believes serves the best 
interest as an entity, it neverthe- 
less under modern conditions of- 
ten adjusts itself to what serves 
the community’s interests, or else 
it justifies its action on what 
is in the interests of all of its 
publics. 

Today’s corporation president or 


cannot act as it 
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chief management officer has in 
essence become, along with his 
other responsibilities, ‘The Keep- 
er of the Corporate Conscience.” 
He is the responsible person for 
the corporation’s public relation- 
ships with all its various publics. 
He is responsible for seeing that 
the corporation is a citizen of the 
community. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why 
this country has not gone further 
into the area of government in- 
cursion in business is that busi- 


ness management has put its oper- 
ations in the area of public re- 
sponsibility. The net result has 
been to give the public a more 
flexible program than government 
could, which in turn means greater 
and swifter adaptation to chang- 
ing conditions and improved stand- 
ards of living. 

To a business such as life in- 
surance with a natural interest in 
the welfare of its policyholders 
as well as the whole public, a 

Continued on page 50 
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Executives, 


“Reinsurance Exclusively” 


hold for you? 


Why do so many leading life insurance companies 
choose North American Reassurance when reinsuring 
portions of their risks? [he answer is simple. 

They value the special benefits they enjoy by 
associating with North American Re, the world’s 
largest company devoted exclusively to life reinsurance. 
They also value highly the entirely non-competitive 
nature of their relationship with North American. 


Many of these benefits are described in our new 
booklet, entitled, “Reinsurance Exclusively.” 
Naturally there’s a copy waiting for you. Between the 
covers is information of real value to you and 


For your complimentary copy simply attach your 
personal or business card to this advertisement 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 
Reinsurance Exclusively 

ACCIDENT & SICKNESS e« 
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basic interest in the fiscal policy 
and the economic welfare of the 
nation is not only wise but es- 
sential 

This 
responsibility as a citizen has also 
led to other social activities such 
as contributions to research, edu- 
cation and general public welfare. 


recognition of corporate 


As one example of many that 
abound throughout corporate life, 
we have the contribution of life 
insurance to heart research. In 
the past ten years over $10 million 
have been contributed in the public 
welfare to research in the field of 
heart impairments. 

Over the years life insurance 
like all businesses has recognized 
its responsibility to education— 
not only in its own interest, but 
in the interest of helping to sup- 
port colleges and universities for 
the development of tomorrow's 
leaders. Life insurance alone in 


the past several years has given 


gc 


over a million dollars to medical 
education, and business in general 
has given many millions towards 
the same end. 


New Jersey Court Decision 

This type of corporate partici- 
pation in community responsibility 
has in a measure grown out of 
the decision of the New Jersey 
State Supreme Court in 1953 which 
in its decision said, ‘““Modern con- 
ditions require that corporations 
acknowledge and discharge social 
as well as private responsibility 
as members of the community in 
which they operate.” 

The American management ex- 
ecutives have recognized the ten- 
ets as set forth in the admonition 
of our Swedish friend speaking to 
the European management people. 
He points out that private enter- 
prise is in itself not the answer, 
but is a mechanism of business 
which when used by management 
for the best interest of all the 
nation contributes materially to 
the dynamic growth of the econ- 
omy it serves. This our American 
management has accomplished and 


is doing all in its effort to further 
develop. 

To sum up this discussion may 
I quote a paragraph I found in 
Adolph Berle’s book, “The 20th 
Century Capitalistic Revolution”: 

“The most powerful single im- 
perative imposed on corporate man- 
agement is that it must tell the 
truth and so conduct itself that it 
retains the confidence of its custom- 
ers, its labor, its suppliers and the 
section of the public with whom it 
deals. In the corporate situation 
this is the equivalent of the ‘just 
consent of the governed.’ The cor- 
poration is now essentially a non- 
statist political institution, and its 
directors are in the same _ boat 
with public office holders. If ever 
corporate their 
continued tenure on power and 
not on reason, the end is disaster.” 


managers’ base 


I have found no better justifi- 
cation for the growth and devel- 
opment of corporate citizenship 
which has taken place over the 
past years and a full recognition 
of our public relationships, than 
the adoption of this philosophy by 
American business. 


... made the easy way 
with the help of the 


PEERLESS 


Dwelling Package Insurance 


‘Sales Convincers’ Kit* 


*Consumer Sales Brochure, 
Newspaper Ads, Follow-up Letters, 
Application Forms, Sales Aids, 
Prospect Finding Guide 
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NEW ENGLAND 


“All Lines” Selling Ties 


Into Basic Needs 


Grow with Economy 
By Expanding Service 


It may be news that even in Hart- 
ford the that should 
write all of insurance” is 
viewed with mixed emotions. 


idea “agents 


lines 


At least one representative of a 
prominent multi-line group has re- 
cently expressed his doubts ... pub- 
licly. Jndependently, and in quite 
different circumstances, another 
representative of this same organi- 
zation said much the same thing a 
couple of weeks later in New York 
City. What’s going on? 

The main point of agreement is 
that for “large” agencies it i 
nomically feasible to bring 
firm line specialists—be they fire, 
casualty, life, marine, bonding. Of 
course, it is unrealistic to demand 
that should master 
the details of all lines of insurance 

group, including supplemental 
unemployment benefits Pen- 
sions, split-dollar or other... 
spective rating .. 


one all 


person 


ret ro- 


. and the like. 


Specialists for Big Problems 

We always have at hand company 
specialists for such problems. Day 
in, day out, for most of us, such 
problems are few. 

The day-to-day problem for most 
of us is to recognize a simple need 
It may be that our 


prospect owns an automobile, wants 


for insurance. 


and 
his driving privilege. He needs and 
wants automobile Our 
job is to show him how our poli 
will protect whatever he owns that 
he wants to keep and how it would 


to keep it, his home, savings, 


Insurance. 


cy 
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are 


5 WHY 


commission as 


you paid the same 
pro- 


ducers in your agency when you 


help him in case of an emergen 


Lack of adequate automobile in- the lowest 


surance might force him to borrow 
on his life insurance to raise money are consistently a top producer? 
to pay a damage award. 

Lack of adequate accident ins 
ance might undermine a man’s en- 
tire life = 
should be 


and 


WHY do so 


renewal 


few companies 


ir- vest commissions ? 


WHY do you 


tinuing 


: receive little con 
Insurance program 


disabled for a | 
have no 


reward for attracting 
noe 
ge good producers to your agency 
» 4 

dependable sour 


WHY 


missions for low lapses the same 


are your renewal com- 


income. 


Lack of 
Sere ae . “7 ; as paid to other representatives 
insurance might imperil every value phi . 


homeowners 


adeq late 
he holds precious. em angen 

What is there about tomobile, WHY is y 
accident, life, homeowners that 
cannot interpret to our 
neighbors ? 


bur renewal commis- 


low if 


schedule so 


vitally 


we sion persis- 


friends and tency Is so important? 


WHY 


missions paid over a long period 


are smailer renewal com- 
We're simply assuring someone 


an " — ss ahaa aes } = a ts 
we know that we are looking at his f time instead of larger com 


insurance picture as a whole, mak- nissions paid over a short period 


We 


are taking care that he isn’t over- 


ing certain that it is in focus. , 
ing certain tha WHY ae 
Health 


Life 


Accident 
All 


Company 


nas the 


Division of Ameri 


insured me hazard and 
inderinsured against another. 


A good 


those 


acaingt 
against \ can & Casualty 


the most spectacular growth 
‘i 
makes sure 


agent 
hazards 


From the standpoint 


remain f premium income, All 


business ? 
which must American 
ininsured are the least dangerous 
of 
client. 

MORAL: When we 


’ 1 
we re through. | tarted riting Life 


the many that threaten his 


American Life & 


ympanyv, Naving 


ople, Insurance 


1956, already producing ap 
rt = : 


Prediction i n s ly one million a 


week 
Agents and brokers handling all 


lines of Insurance, nheigntened com- 


If you want straightforward answers to 


petition, and changing merchandi all of these questions write— 
I q 
ing methods will place an 


E. E. BALLARD, President, 


meme ALL AMERICAN 


facilities. a L 
Further, those of us who, within YC O asually 
the next five years, keep up to date 


increasing value on the abili 


a single agent, or company manage- 


ment to offer complete ins 


I 


CHICAGO ae nciil 


‘apitalize on 


hv reason f incre: > } 
OV reason Of Increase 1n General Offices: All American Building 


PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 


coun 


and crowth of 
omy. 


our 





WESTERY AND SOUTHERN LIFE 
... Add Ye nition 


MILLIONS OF POLICYHOLDERS WITH MORE THAN 
FOUR BILLION DOLLARS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Our foremost goal, as always, is to serve 
our policyholders and the public with 


dedicated purpose and sincerity. 


fu lee O Sgr 


PRESIDENT 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company 
HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION OFFICE MID-CONTINENT DIVISION OFFICE WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE 
Asheville, North Carolina St. Louis, Missouri Beverly Hills, California 
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CONTRACTS AND POLICIES 


Lincoln National's Family 
Plan Has Graded Premiums 


Seaboard Issues “Special 
Risk” Life Contracts 


Family Plan with Graded Premium 


Lincoln National Life has 
brought out a Family plan with 
4-dimensional pre- 
miums. With the 
4-D premiums, the 
larger the amount 
of the policy, the 
less it costs per 
thousand. 

Contract is is- 
sued in units of $1,000 ordinary 
life on the father, with term for 
the mother and each child. Mini- 
mum is $5,000 and maximum base 
amount on the husband’s life is 
$15,000. Any amount between 
these figures can be sold as the 
policy is not limited to multiples 
of specified units. Family plan is 
nonparticipating. 

Premiums may be paid monthly 
through the company’s Automatic 
Bank Check plan. 


For Further Information Circle 222 on Card 


Special Risk Life Policy 

Seaboard Life has a 
risk” policy that goes beyond the 
normal substandard Table 16 of 
500 per cent mortality. It pro- 
vides people previously considered 
uninsurable’ or risks 
with coverage up to $25,000. Per- 
sons between the ages of 22 and 
55 are eligible. Policy has an im- 


“special 


impaired 


mediate cash value. 
Each person will have to take 
an adequate physical examination, 
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but the 
eases will not 


presence of certain dis- 
automatically be 
grounds for rejection. 

For Further Information Circle 223 on Card 


Increasing Pension Plans 


John Hancock has 
two new Group Permanent policy 
forms, for employers with at least 
Income provided 
basic coverage can be in- 


introduced 


100 employees. 
by the 
creased to as much as $20 monthly 
for each $1,000 of insurance by 
an extra payment at retirement. 
Money to make this extra pay- 
ment may be accumulated in aux- 
iliary funds with John Hancock 
or in trust funds. This arrange- 
ment allows investment of the 
auxiliary funds in common stocks 
or other securities which may ap- 
preciate more rapidly than regu- 
lar insured pension 

Cost of providing this addtional 
income, as well as the basic pre- 


reserves. 


mium rates, will carry a lifetime 
guarantee for each unit which is 
set up during the first five policy 


years. 


Family Group Plan 

American Mutual Life of Des 
Moines has a Family Group plan 
providing $5,000 ordinary life on 
the father and $1,000 term on the 
mother and each child. Payor 
benefit and premium 
waiyer are part of the plan. 

For Further Information Circle 225 on Card 


disability 


Family with Double Indemnity. 

Family plan issued by Indian- 
apolis Life is offered up to three 
units. A single unit includes $5,- 
000 of life paid up at 85 on the 


husband, $1,000 term on the 


if she is same age as husband, 
and $1,000 term on each child 
from the age of 15 days to 22 
years, or the father’s age 65. 
Double indemnity is included 
on both husband and wife at no 
additional charge. 
For Further Information Circle 226 on Card 





WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If° you would like more infor- 
mation about one or more of the 
policies or lines reviewed here, 
circle on the card between Pages 
56 and 59 the number or numbers 
following those items. Write your 
name and address on the card 
and drop it in the mail. 











Premium Rates Revised 

Connecticut Mutual Life has 
adopted a completely new policy 
series with major changes in pre- 
mium rates, reserve structures 
and policy provisions. 

Basic rate changes for all types 
of policies result in reductions at 
most ages. Premiums are scaled 
to policy size, and rates for wo- 
men are lower than for men. 

Lower rates for women apply to 
all ages and plans. New schedule 
higher 
values and dividends of the actual 


} 


ilso calls for the cash 
age, equal to those of men. 

In these contracts, life income 
rates reflect current mortality ex- 
perience more accurately, so that 
return is reported as generally 
higher for ages above 65. 


For Further Information Circle 227 on Card 


Life Paid Up in Family Plan 

Guardian Life of America’s 
Family plan offers a life paid-up 
at 65 for the father, with term for 
the mother and each child. Policy 
is to be introduced in most states 
this month. 

Dividends may be accumulated 
and used at 65 to buy additional 
protection. Husband also can split 
the paid-up face amount between 
himself and his wife on a one-to- 
four basis. 


For Further Information Circle 224 on Card 
r 


Major Hospital-Nurse Expense 
Educators Mutual has a new 
Major Hospital- Nurse Expense 
Continued on page 54 





Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 53 


policy, paying up to $20 per day 
hospital expense, and 75 per cent 
of private nurse care up to $1,125 
year. There is a calendar 
year deductible of $300 or $500 
for each insured member of the 
family. Maximum benefit of $5,- 


each 


000 applies per person for each 
injury and each illness. 

Benefits paid under other A&S 
insurance or service plans would 
not, of course, be covered under 
this policy, but the amounts would 
toward the deductible. 
Benefits are included for mental 
and nervous disorders for up to 
30 days in a general hospital. 

Coverage is only on an occupa- 
tional basis. Premiums are “step- 
rated” and change as_ insured 


count 





Added measure of protection 


for the merchant 











LATEST OF THE multiple-peril package 
contracts is the Commercial Property 
policy which is written to cover store 
furnishings, stock and merchandise 
for the retailers, wholesalers and dis- 
tributors who represent a prime 
source of premium volume for the 
general-writing agent. 

While coverage of this type has 
long been available to a few classes 
of dealers under the inland marine 
forms, the Commercial Property pol- 

















icy extends the principle of all-risk 
coverage on stock and merchandise to 
virtually all non-manufacturing risks. 

Eligible buyers will welcome the 
convenience and broadened coverage 
of the single, all-risk package—the 
added measure of protection provided 
by Grain Dealers’ thoroughgoing loss 
prevention service. Direct benefits are 
increased safety... avoidance of costly 
shutdowns... maximum savings through 


policyholder dividends. 


ani euler jb fia 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, 


INDIANA 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE + CASUALTY» AUTOMOBILE+INLAND 


MARINE 
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family members grow older. Thus 
considerably lower rates are pos- 
sible for younger groups. 

For Further Information Circle 228 on Card 


Professional Overhead Expense 
Loyal Protective Life of Boston 

has added a professional overhead 

expense policy to 

its disability line. 

Contract 

items as of- 


covers 
such 
fice rent, utilities, 

employees’ 

salaries. Maxi- 

mum monthly 

benefits are $800 for men and $500 
for women. Maximum benefit pe- 
riod for each sickness or accident 
is 12 months. Elimination period 
is either 30 or 90 days. 

Premiums are deductible for in- 
come tax purposes. Both occupa- 
tional and non-occupational dis- 
abilities are covered. House con- 
finement is not required. Policy 
contains both recurrent disability 
and waiver of premium clauses. 
For Further Information Circle 229 on Card 


and 


A&H for Phoenix of Hartford 

Phoenix of Hartford has en- 
tered the accident and health 
field. New division provides loss 
of time accident, 
accident hospital, 
surgical and nursing benefits, and 
short term 
and sportsmen. 

Company will begin operations 
in Connecticut, and plans to ex- 
pand first in New England, then 
into other territories. 

For Further Information Circle 230 on Card 


insurance for 
and sickness, 


coverage for tourists 


Income Protection for Women 
New York Life had adopted a 

income-during-dis- 
designed especi- 
Con- 

benefit 


line of 
ability policies, 
ally for employed women. 
tract gives a maximum 
period of five years for total dis- 
ability from accident, and maxi- 
mum of two years for sickness. 

For Further Information Circle 231 on Card 


new 


New Hospital Policy 


line of 
been 


A new individual A&S 
policies has announced by 
Mutual of New York, superseding 
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present forms. Contracts are re- 
ported as guaranteed continuable 
for the insured’s lifetime. Pre- 
miums are adjustable on a ¢lass 
basis only. 

The Preferred Hospital plan 
provides daily room and_ board 
benefits from $8 to $25 per day, 
with either no deductible, or one 
ranging from $25 to $100. Bene- 
fits are reduced after age 65. One 
rider provides for private nursing 
care at an extra premium. An- 
other covers specified professional 
services and supplies whether or 
not provided by a hospital. Bene- 
fit limits are on a per-sickness or 
per-injury basis, with no aggre- 
gate limits. 

For Further Information Circle 232 on Card 


Century Auto Policy 


Nationwide has 
added new features to its former 


basic private au- 
Q SA) 
Faas 


revised and 


tomobile policy, 
and renamed _it 
the Century. = 

Chief new fea- 4 
ture in 11 states E 
is the “Family . 
Compensa- 
tion” clause, an expansion of med- 
ical payments coverage. This of- 
fers an injured third party the 
alternative of pursuing his claim 
under the negligence laws, or of 
accepting compensation on a con- 
tract basis, regardless of liability. 
In the latter case, a release is ob- 
tained. 

In addition to the usual medical 
payments of up to $2,000 per per- 
son, Family Compensation _ in- 
cludes a $5,000 death benefit for 
adults and a disability allowance 
of $5 per day for up to 180 days, 
when victim is confined indoors. 
Benefits follow the policyholder 
and related members of his house- 
hold, as drivers of any car, pas- 
sengers in any car, and as pedes- 
trians. 

For Further Information Circle 233 on Card 


1958 Baseball Coverage 


Continental Casualty announces 
its 1958 baseball-softball insur- 
ance program for amateur, semi- 
professional and_ high 
teams. Benefits include injury 

Continued on page 56 
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I’m Oswald 
‘“.,.and | remember 
when public opinion 
had it that general 
lines men could not 
write life insurance 


in large volume.”’ 


Five billion is a lot of anything. Particularly life insurance. 
Today, CAC is knocking at the door. Five billion! 


Important to you, that five billion. It has been built 


to the extent of 80% by men like yourself. General insur- 


ance men. Took only 47 years. A record. 


Behind that record is a philosophy 17 years old. C 


held then... 


as it does now...that one man could 


should handle a client’s every insurance need. 


Results of that philosophy have been noted. Today, it 


is cause for widespread action. Fire and casualty com- 


panies are getting into the life business. 


And vice versa. 


Best wishes to all and welcome to our persuasion. 


—— i 


A reminder... 
ASSOCIATION MEETINGS AHEAD 


Location 
Date Name — 


Detroit 
19 Michigan Ass 
Fed Mid-Year 
Eastern 
Conterence 
Midwest 
Conference 
Far West 
Conterence 


New Jersey 
April 12 g5th Mid-Year 


Support your 
AGENTS ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City 
March 16 
Des Moines 
March 30 
San Francisco 
March 31 
write HOQ 


How about you? 


Thinking of becoming an active full- 
lines Insurance man? We'd like t 

talk to you. 
ment on the advantages of joining 
forces. For here at CAC vou will 
find the facilities, the procedures, the 
underwriting, the understanding, t! 


) 


. and let you pass judg- 


know-how of a company largely buil 
by general insurance men. Always 
liked them. Always will. For to 

we owe so much for what we 

For all we hope to become. 


CONTINENTAL 


YEAR 
ye 
AY % 


4 nN 


fe } 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


se 


-~ 





INSURANCE £ Eastern Department 


SERVICE 


76 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Mid-America Department 
310 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Department 
2975 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 5, California 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES 
REIMBURSE EMPLOYERS MORE 
THAN °33,000,000 A YEAR 
FOR LOSSES CAUSED BY 
DISHONEST EMPLOYEES 


When you consider that 300 to 500 million dollars are lost each year through 
employee dishonesty . . . when you realize that 9 out of 10 companies that 
should carry employee bond protection do not have it... you begin to get 
a good idea of the opportunity you have to sell this protection. 

Present business conditions and operating costs make 
it almost mandatory for the business man to take on this 
protection, or to review his coverage and make sure it 
is in line with his situation today. 


‘matiood 'e PROFITS 
The help we give our agents in selling and servicing 
employee bonds is backed by over 70 years’ experience. 
For the current fidelity bond issue of “Mailroad to 
Profits,” the monthly sales help sent to all American 
Surety Agents, contact our nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


FIDELITY * SURETY + CASUALTY + FIRE + INLAND MARINE 
COMPANY HOMEOWNERS + ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY + AVIATION 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 











These Monthly Letters Are 
Imprinted Especially For You To Create Prestige: 


EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS . . . INSURED PENSIONS . . . EM- 
PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW ... NET AFTER TAXES... 
BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 


Write fer Sample Cepics 


CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 
180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 








Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New Yerk 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 
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Continued from page 55 


medical expenses up to $2,500; ac- 
cidental death benefits with a 
principal sum of $1,000; and acci- 
dental dismemberment benefits up 


> 


to $2,500. 

Under medical expenses, com- 
pany payments are not restricted 
by a medical expense schedule. 
For Further Information Circle 234 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


Connecticut General Life has 
announced a general rate reduc- 
tion on life contracts. Premiums 
are now graded according to pol- 
icy size, and women’s rates are 
three years lower than actual age. 

Equitable Life of Iowa has re- 
vised its nonparticipating con- 
tracts. Premium gets progres- 
sively lower as insurance amount 
increases. Women get a preferen- 
tial rate. 

Equitable Reserve Association, 
Neenah, Wis., has raised to 3 per 
cent the interest rate on policy 


proceeds left on deposit. 


Great-West Life has announced 
reduced rates for term policies 
and level term riders, and in- 
creased rates of interest on ad- 
vance premiums. 

Kansas City Life has adopted 
annual’ dividend participating 
policies in addition to its nonpar- 
ticipating lines. 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
has increased from 70 to 75 the 
maximum age for issuing insur- 
ance on its ordinary life plan. 

Mutual Trust Life has extended 
its non-medical privilege to ordi- 
nary life and Double Protection 
to 65 plans. Also, company will 
write its family policy substand- 
ard to 150 per cent of mortality 
on both the insured husband and 
wife. 

Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia has reduced premiums 
for individual life policies and 
annuities. Rate is also reduced 
on larger policies. Dividend scale 
has been raised for this year. 
Rate on funds left with the com- 
pany is now 3.25 per cent. 
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60 days 


Me MAIL THIS CARD Ei 


for more information about numbered 
items under ‘Products and Services,” 
“Contracts and Policies’ and “Bookshelf” 


Not Valid afte: 


Position 


Executives Bookshelf 


227 


8 


Yearbook of British Institute 


The Chartered Insurance Institute of Great britain has 
published the annual “Yearbook 1957-38" as a supplement to 
its Journal. 

The book gives officers, local and affiliated institutes, 
examination prize winners, and Institute facilities and 
services. For information, write to the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute, The Hall, 20 Aldermanbury, London E. C., 2, 
England. 


90 209 2 


insurance for St. Lawrence Seaway 

The St. Lawrence Seaway from the viewpuint of a marine 
underwriter is described in a small book published in 
England by Witherby and Company. Edwin D. Rainbow, 
F.C.LL, is the author of “The St. Lawrence Seaway.’ 

For its size, the book contains a wealth of information. 
The history of Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River ship- 
ping is touched on. Descriptions of the various vessels for 
this trade are given, and hazards of the past and to be faced 


with the new facilities. 
Most interesting to the insurance trade are the author’s 
surmises as to probable effects on marine insurance. 50 
. . 


pages. 8s. 6d. For information, write to Witherby & Co., 
Nicholas Lane, London E. C. 4, England. 


Send me more information on items circled below from your February, 1958, issue. 





Street Address 


Remarks 
Company 
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1958 “Economic Almanac’ 

The 1958 “Economic Almanac” is a compact and con- 
venient handbook of economic facts and figures. Volume 
is compiled each year by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. This year important new benchmark statistics 
(drawn from especially significant years) have been added 








in several fneids. 


P. O. Box 68 
Village Station 
New York 14, N. Y 


Continued on next page 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


The section on Canada has been enlarged. A separate 
index aids in quick reference to these figures. Trade price 
is $5. Thomas Y. Crowell is the publisher 


For Further Information Circle 266 on Card 
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Funding of Pension Plans 

Nowadays most pension plans are described glibly as 
being “actuarially sound.” Dorrance C. Bronson, F.S.A., 
shows how foggy this phrase can be. His book, “Concepts 
of Actuarial Soundness in Pension Plans,” is a scholarly 
study of methods used in prevailing plans. 

With so many projections extending far into the future, 


there is no pat answer to the question of when any one 
plan is actuarially sound. The writer does not try to give 
one. He does give some sound analytical rules so the reader 
can make his own well-informed definition. Book was pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., for the Pension Research 


Council of the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
For Further Information Circle 267 on Card 
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Writing Effective Business Letters 


How to write good business letters is the subject of a 
280-page manual written by Maxwell C. Ross. Book, pub- 
lished by the National Research Bureau, is titled “NRB 
Manual of Successful Business Letter Writing.” Included 
are 1,248 tips on writing successful business letters. 

You.get suggestions for setting up in your company a 
complete training program for letter writing. The author 
is director of advertising for Old American Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. Price is $15.95, which includes 
premium booklet, “Secretary’s Handbook of Letter Writ- 
ing Procedures.” 

Fer Further Information Circle 268 on Card 
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Visit the ADT Exhibit 
Booth 958 
Plant Maintenance and 
Engineering Show 
Chicago 
January 27-30, 1958 











A pioneer in the manufacture of automo- 
tive parts, Warner Machine Products, Inc., 
uses a combination of ADT Automatic 
Protection Services to stand watch over 
its two modern plants housing the newest 
and finest machinery for producing auto- 
mobile water pumps and other specialties. 

Protection for the plant pictured above 
consists of ADT Central Station Aero 
Automatic Fire Alarm. CO» Alarm, Bur- 
glar Alarm, and Heating Supervisory 
Services. A second plant. located nearby, 
is protected by ADT Central Station Aero 
Automatic Fire Alarm, Burglar Alarm, 
and Heating Supervisory Services. 

Like Mr. Johnson, thousands of busi- 
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WARNER MACHINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 


protects its property 


gets better Fl K r and 
B U R G LA RY protection and 
saves $4,500 a year. 


To assure continuance of our fifty-six years of service to the auto- 
motive industry, we sought the best means of guarding against 
production stoppages. We have found that ADT Automatic Pro- 
tection gives us greater security against fire, burglary and other 
hazards than previous methods and, incidentally, saves $4,800 


a year. y 


President 


ness executives employing ADT Auto- 
matic Protection endorse such services 
because they know from actual experience 
that they give greater security for prop- 
erty, profits and employees’ jobs than can 
be obtained otherwise, and at less expense. 


May we show you what ADT can do tor you? 


Whether your premises are old or new, 
sprinklered or unsprinklered, an ADT 
specialist will be glad to show how combi- 
nations of automatic services can protect 
your property. Call our local sales office if 
we are listed in your phone book; or write 
to our Executive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 





PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Special Libraries Group Issues 
Insurance Directory 


Bulletins for Hospitals Look 
At Health Insurance Facts 


The Special Libraries Associa- 
tion has issued a directory, “‘Na- 
tional Insurance Organizations in 
the United States and Canada.” A 
project of the insurance division of 
the Association, the book lists 201 
active bodies. Organizations serv- 
ing insurance in fire, casualty and 
life are listed. 

Underwriting groups, rating and 
service bureaus are included where 
they operate on a national basis. 
Book sells for $3.50. 


For Further Information Circle 54 on Card 


Bulletins for Hospitals 

Problems concerning hospitals 
and insurance companies are to be 
reviewed in a series of information 
bulletins to hospital administrators, 
published by the Health Insurance 
Council. 

Entitled “Health Insurance—In- 
formation for Hospitals,” the bulle- 
tins will be distributed to nearly 
4,000 administrators in general 
short-term hospitals. It will also go 
to executive secretaries of state and 
local hospital organizations. Copies 
are available on request. 


For Further Information Circle 55 on Card 


Michigan Insurance Manual 

A new reference manual has been 
issued by the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents. This sixth 
edition contains revisions in licens- 
ing information, state qualifying 
examinations, fire, casualty, credit, 
and life insurance. Manual, con- 
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taining 148 pages, sells for $2 for 
a single copy, with reductions on 
larger orders. 


For Further Information Circle 56 on Card 


Resuscitator Saves Lives 

To aid any disaster fighter in giv- 
ing artificial respiration, Schueler 
& Company has the Schuco-Ambu 
resuscitator. This is a hand-op- 
erated, self-inflating bag resuscita- 
tor, so small it fits in a shoe box. 


No oxygen cylinders, electricity or 
water pressure are needed. And 
there are no connections or gauges 
to be set. 

Unit was invented by Dr. Hen- 
ning Ruben, chief anesthesiologist 
at the Finsen Institute, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


For Further Information Circle 57 on Card 


AMA Studies Corporate Risks 
Corporate risk management, from 
foreign insurance for American 
companies to workmen’s compensa- 
tion, will be thoroughly discussed 
at the spring seminar program of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s Insurance Division. 
Eleven meetings will be held 
from February to June. Two new 
topics are: coordinating the insur- 
ance program for maximum tax ad- 
vantage, and making the safety 
department pay off. Other subjects 
include basics of insurance buying, 
risk assumption, the insurance man- 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 57 

For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


ager’s role, and many new liability 
approaches. 

AMA’s new spring catalog lists 
400 seminars in ten fields of man- 
agement, and 19 national confer- 
ences. 


For Further Information Circle 358 on Card 


Sensitive Alarm 

A burgler alarm system that can 
be tripped just by the approach of 
a man is offered by the Mosler Safe 
Company. 

Called the Mosler Monitor Alarm, 
the electronic system works on or- 
dinary current, but also has bat- 
teries in case of power failure. The 
system can protect one or more 
safes. The safe acts as an antenna. 
Anyone approaching it 
change in capacitance which sets 
off the alarm. 
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Causes a 


Dictater-Transcriber Machine 
The Stenocord combines dictat- 
ing and transcribing in a single ma- 
chine. It is portable, and the mag- 
netic belt is reusable many times. 


Device is made by the Stenocord 
Division of Pacific Instruments 
Corporation. 
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Health Research 

Du Pont’s medical division has 
announced results of a four-year 
study of employee health records. 
Figures point to the conclusion that 
the chemical firm’s 96,000 em- 
ployees are healthier than the na- 
tional average. A recent issue of 
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“Better Living,” Du Pont employee 
magazine, describes these health 
facts and the additional research 
being derived from them. 

For Du Pont has main- 
tained health records on company 
employees, including results of an- 
nual physical examinations. The 
death rate among Du Pont em- 
ployees was only about 68 per cent 
of the national norm. The research- 
ers are trying to find out if appar- 
ently healthy people give off “dan- 
ger signals,” in advance of actual 
sickness, that would help in preven- 
tive medicine. 


40 vears, 


For Further Information Circle 61 on Card 


For the Instant Coffee Break 


Ebco Manufacturing Company is 


narketing a Hot ’N Cold beverage 
center with a refrigerated compart- 
ment and two trays. In 
addition to cold water, the unit sup- 
plies hot water for making instant 
coffee, tea, hot chocolate and soups. 


ice cube 


For Further Information Circle 62 on Card 


File Contents Worth $10,000 
An average file cabinet in your 
office has cost you nearly $10,000 to 
create the material in it. Plus this, 
maintaining each inch of its con- 
tents costs at least $2.70 per year. 
These figures have been estimated 
by Remington Rand after many 
studies for American business. 
They now offer a booklet titled 
“How to Measure Your Filing 
Costs and Efficiency.”” A handy 
reference chart shows the cest of 
operating a four-drawer file, de- 
pending on the average salary of 
your file clerks, and number of files 
Continued on page 70 
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The “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 


. makes fast, low-cost copies of 
accident reports, medical forms; 
you save time, speed client service 


Whenever you need to furnish quick copies of reports, rates, charts, claim 
forms or any kind of record, there is no simpler way to make them than with 
the All-Electric ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine. This exclusive dry precess 
copy maker gives you copies in only 4 seconds. It’s the easiest to use of all 
copy methods because there are no chemicals or negatives needed. It’s 
electric, clean and gives you copies for as little as 5¢ each. Find out now 
how the modern simplicity of dry process copying can save you time and 
money and speed your client service through faster paperwork handling. 
For details, send the coupon below today. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 


s ‘ 


ve sasec? 


ry Thermo-Fax 


COPYING PRODUCTS 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. NN-28, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Send full details on the dry process THERMO-FAX “‘Secretary”’ Copying Machine 
and my free copy of your new book, Better Business Communications. 


IN 4 SECONDS 


Name 





Company__ 








Address 








_ Zone ___ State 








are 3M Company trademarks 





Products and Services 


Continued from page 69 


handled by each clerk. Simple 
formulas show you how to check up 
on your system for ease in finding 
items and for clerk efficiency. 
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Arco Income Tax Guide 

The 1958 “Arco Income Tax 
Guide” by S. Jay Lasser, C. P. A., 
was set up specifically for the filing 
of 1957 tax returns. The 128-page 
book takes the U. S. taxpayer 
through his tax form step-by-step. 
The guide deals only with laws ap- 
plicable to this year’s taxes. There 
are helpful tax tips and record 
keeping forms for "58 returns. Book 
sells for $1. 


For Further Information Circle 64 on Card 


Stronger Ring-Binder Sheets 


G. J. Aigner Company has an- 


Get up in front, leap ahead, with National 
Casualty's sound protection—the finest in 
Disability Income, Hospitalization and Sur- 
gical coverages for the Individual, Family, 
Franchise or True Group case. 


Remember —It's Easiest to Sell 


nounced a new line of mimeo and 
duplicator papers for ring binders. 
Binding edges have been rein- 
forced with Du Pont’s Mylar plastic 
film. This reinforcement is said to 
triple the life of the binding holes, 
and is less bulky than cloth or metal 
reinforcements. Sheets feed smoth- 
ly on both hand and automatic 
duplicating equipment of all kinds. 
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Front-Feed Bookkeeping 
A bookkeeping machine with ac- 
cumulating register and front feed, 


permitting copying and fast inser- 

tion of forms of different sizes, has 

been developed by Addo-X. 
Machine has a universal key con- 


trolling all automatic functions. 
The Addo-X can be set for four dif- 
ferent bookkeeping operations. 


For Further Information Circle 66 on Card 


It's in the Bag 

The Contoura-Matic photocopier 
features a cartridge in 
which processing liquids are pre- 
mixed. The operator does no mix- 
ing or pouring. The plastic contain- 
er of chemical developer is snapped 
into place and fluid pours in and 
out of the machine automatically. 
To dispose of exhausted liquid, en- 
tire packet can be sealed and 
thrown away with other office 
waste. Manufacturer is F. G. Lud- 


plastic 


wig, Ine. 
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Sales from Balance Sheet 
Insurance Research and Review 
has put out a brief booklet explain- 
ing how to look for sales oppor- 
tunities in a company balance 
sheet. Title is ‘‘The Balance Sheet 
and Business Insurance.” It is sole- 
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ly a sales guide for life under- 
writers and was not intended as a 
detailed study of the balance sheet. 

The better acquainted an agent 
is with a firm’s financial back- 
ground, the better he can make 
realistic suggestions for business 
life insurance. Single copy is 80 
cents, with reductions on 
orders. 


larger 
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List Camera Saves Time 
The Kodak Listomatic 
has been 


camera 
renamed the ‘‘Recordak” 
and is being distributed by Recor- 
dak Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak. 


timesaver in 
lists, telephone 


The camera is a 
producing parts 
directories, catalogs, membership 
and credit rating books. 
After processing, the film becomes 
the offset or negative, 
ready for into page 
makeups. 


rosters, 


letterpress 
stripping 


Lists can be photographed actual 
size or reduced by as much as 50 
per cent. 


For Further Information Circle 69 on Card 


Musical Terms and Instruments 

Kansas City Life offers an in- 
formative booklet entitled “An In- 
troduction to Music.’ It traces 
briefly the development of music 
and musical instruments. Each in- 
strument used in the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestra is illus- 
trated and described. 
of musical terms is included. 

The insurance company sponsors 
radio programs featuring’ the 
Kansas City Philharmonic. The 
booklet, now in its seventh print- 
ing, is offered free. 


A glossary 
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Secretarial Chair 

Secretarial posture chair is of- 
fered by the Stylex Seating Com- 
pany. Foam padded back rest can 


ae 


i 


ee 


be moved up or down, forward or 
back, and tilted. Spring steel con- 
struction lends flexibility to the 
back post. Handwheel adjusts height 
of the seat. 

Cirele 71 on Card 


For Further Information 


Letter Sets with Ready Carbon 
Manifold Products 

brought out Ready Carbon Letter 
Sets. These are packets of carbon 


Sinclair has 


and second sheets made up ready 
to use with your letterhead. There 
is no assembling, inserting or align- 
ing second sheets or carbons. 
To turn out the same amount of 
company 
with these 


correspondence, claims 
that it 
than to use loose second sheets and 
removed for 
Separate sets are made up for use 


costs less sets 


carbons to be reuse. 
where one, two or three copies are 
needed. For a greater number of 
copies, you can purchase pads inter- 
leaved with second sheets and ¢car- 
Typist just tears off the 
number of sheets she needs to make 


bons. 


the copies. 
For Further Information Circle 72 on Card 


Lease Office Equipment 

You can now lease office equip- 
ment from the Comptometer 
Corporation. Calculators, dictation 
machines, ComptoTape data proc- 
essing equipment and other devices 
can be hired. Machines are serviced 
by Comptometer. 
Circle 73 on Card 
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save 20% 


envelopes 


Free “idea kit” shows you how! 


Why lose labor time in the mail- 
ing room or in the office with 
conventional gummed flap enve- 
lopes ? 

You seal without moisture with 
Tension Touch ’n Seal envelopes. 
They eliminate at least two com- 
plete steps in mailing room op- 
erations. Secretaries love them 
and efficiency experts praise 
them. Touch ’n Seal works equal- 
ly well for correspondence or 
mailing bulky contents. Abso- 
lutely no “popped” flaps! 

And they actually pay for them- 
selves by reducing mail-handling 
time up to 20 per cent or more. 
Write for FREE samples. 


Tension Envelope Corp. 
824 East 19th Street 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Please send me your FREE Envelope 
Idea Kit for insurance executives 


Name Title 
Firm Name 
Address 


City Zone....State 
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Meaning of Insurance 


Continued from page 29 


Carrying insurance means to most 
men that they are responsible, 
stable citizens who meet their obli- 
gations to society. . . . Automobile 
insurance is considered a “good 
thing that everyone should have in 
order to do his duty.” 
Insurance is a business. People 
see themselves in a business rela- 
tionship with the insurance com- 
pany. 
want to be treated as customers, 
not as individuals who are trying 
to get something for nothing. They 
feel that they pay plenty for what 
they get and should be handled ac- 
cordingly. Too often, they feel, 
they are treated peremptorily, dis- 
courteously, and remotely. In a 
business that is so intimately con- 
nected with “personal protection,” 
this is especially disquieting. More 
than anything else, the customer 
wants to feel that the company is 
“involved” with him personally... . 
By and large it is very ego-enhanc- 
ing for people. . . to “do business” 
with large insurance companies. ... 
There is a proud and constant allu- 
sion to “my company” or “my 
agent” from the respondents. 
Although there are real gratifica- 
tions in associating with 
business,” there are also fears 
connected with it. Many peo- 
ple have attitudes of uncertainty 
about large insurance companies. 
Insurance is technical. For the 
most part, insurance is not clearly 
understood by those it covers. 
There is a good deal of confusion 
about the kinds of automobile in- 
surance (what each type covers) 
and also the meaning of specific 
policies. Much of this confusion 
centers around the very language 
of automobile insurance. . . . The 
uncertainty that surrounds the 
meanings of automobile insurance 
makes for resentment. ...The com- 
plexities of insurance 
and the fact that insurance is a big 
business, are enough to produce a 
good deal of skepticism about the 
intensions and reputability of the 
industry. Most people feel that it is 
possible to express ideas in “simple 
language”; they wonder why insur- 


Essentially people 


“big 
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language, 


ance companies rarely do so. 
The fact that companies often do 
not communicate the meaning of 
their coverage to their clients re- 
sults in eynicism and_ hostility. 
People feel that a service which in- 
volves protection to life, savings, 
reputation, and family should be 
understandable. 
.. .In- 
surance means that no one can 
come and “wipe you out” if you 
should happen to have an accident. 
But automobile insurance acts as a 
protector in another sense also. In 
some respects automobile insurance 
takes care of you emotionally. 
One man said: “The shock of 
having an accident is enough. You 
need someone with you. Not a 
whole bunch of legal mumbo-jumbo 
that scares you half to death so you 
don’t know where you’re at.” 
Another example is this state- 
ment from a young man: “The point 
behind insurance is that we'll take 
care of you if something happens. 
That’s what you want to know.... 
Don’t worry, you’re protected. You 
can get help.” 


Insurance is a protector. 


The "Father" Image 

One way of conceiving of insur- 
ance is that it assuages the anxiety 
connected with “going it alone.” 
The insurance company is there not 
only to pay off but to do battle for 
you. In the case of an emergency 
the company is there on your side. 
It is as if the insurance company 
acted like the strong if distant 
“father” who patches up all of the 
complexities involved in accidents. 
The image of the insurance com- 
pany as a paternalistic figure helps 
to explain some of the expectations 
that people have of the companies. 
It is not enough simply to pay the 
debts; the good insurance company 
must provide other things, too. 

Insurance companies create re- 
sentment. A conscious source of re- 
sentment and hostility toward the 
company is the fact that there is 
no reward for good driving. ... The 
no-accident driver feels . . . that he 
deserves some sort of a rate change 
as a result of his “good driving.” 
. . . Outside of the very practical 
consideration of getting a rebate 
for his good behavior, there is an 
almost child-like need on the part 
of many no-accident drivers for 


recognition of some sort, An ac- 
knowledgment of their “value to 
the company” seems to be impor- 
tant to them. 

The good automobile insurance 
company. The good company 
must be large, reputable, well 
known, paying, on your side, ini- 
tially selective, and emotionally sup- 
porting. . 
sistent with solvency. 


.. Largeness ... is con- 
... The ma- 
jor criterion for selection to the 
average man is to select one that is 
large and preferably one that is 
well and favorably known by his 
friends. Reputability is built 
largely upon personal information 
about the company. Word-of-mouth 
is the medium which is_ highly 
respected with reference to choos- 
ing an insurance company. 
People are eager to be with a com- 
pany which does not insure ‘just 
anybody.” Perhaps the most 
important criterion for reputability 
is the manner in which a company 
reacts in case of “trouble.” The in- 
terviews studied with ex- 
amples of “stalling,” “getting cars 
fixed in one certain place,” and sud- 
den discoveries of “hidden clauses.”’ 
... The company must function as 
an advocate for its client. ... One 
of the most critical functions of the 
insurance company is_ protecting 
the client in his feeling of “alone- 
ness.” ... The company is expected 
to assume that the client is ‘in the 
right” and treat his “case” with 
the dignity it deserves. People feel 
that they have sympathetic courte- 
ous treatment coming. They resent 
very much the company which is 
“grudging” and which appears to 
stall in any way. This delaying 
action (real or fancied) threatens 
their sense of belonging to a large 
benevolent protector and assaults 
their self-pictures as good drivers 
who never get into trouble. 


were 


You get what you pay for. This 
is a theme that runs throughout the 
interviews. Repeatedly the men... 
talked about “cheap insurance.” 
“Cheap insurance” is suspect—it 
may or may not pay off; the com- 
pany won’t back you; there’s a 
catch to it somewhere; you don’t 
get something for nothing. ... As- 
sociating dependability, protection, 
and service with low rates is some- 
thing that the people of the sample 
found hard to do. 

Service 


Service is important. 
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means many things. It means 
prompt settlement. A gap be- 
tween the trouble and ‘‘attention”’ 
from the company creates anxiety 
as to whether one is being ‘“de- 
serted” or is being given the “run- 
around.” ... It means expertness: 
is that “I’m 
paying vou well to tell me what I 
need.” It means emotional support. 


the general attitude... 


... The feeling seems to be one of, 
“You have got to see that no one 
pushes me around in the event of 
trouble.” .. . It means professional 
interest: People want to be treated 
as clients. . . . They want to have 
time given to them for purposes of 
explanation and for the underlying 
reasons of emotional assurance. 

The agent and the company are 
both important. Most of the people 
in the sample feel that ‘‘you can’t 
have a good company without a 
good agent and vice versa.” 

The agent serves a practical pur- 
pose. The function of the agent ac- 
cording to the respondents is not 
only selling; it is to explain the 
complications of insurance cover- 
age and it is to “go to bat” for the 
client in case of trouble. (He) is 
the expert who is paid to take care 
of problems. ... He is the man on 
whom the client depends most of 
all for concrete assistance when 
things go wrong. 


Agent's Functions 


The agent has _ psychological 
functions, too. He reduces the dis- 
tance between the client and the 
remote company. He is reassurance 
that the client will not be aban- 
doned in time of trouble. The agent 
is a further guarantee that the 
client will not be swallowed up in a 
maze of red tape or left to operate 
indecisively if something should 
happen. The agent symbolizes the 
“first step’ in meeting trouble and 
the ultimate resolution of any trou- 
ble. The agent, as a representative 
of “big business,” carries a certain 
amount of prestige. For many of 
the people (particularly working 
class people) ... he is one of the 
very few contacts they have with a 
“business relationship.” The agent- 
dealings are a source of esteem and 
pride; he is one of the few people 
with whom lower income people can 
‘“negotiate.”” Having a business re- 
lationship which satisfies all of the 
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preconceptions and stereotypes held 
unfamiliar with such 
things is a source of gratification. 
A successful contact with business 
is a very meaningful experience. 
One man phrased the notion 

this way: “A company and its 
agents should be dignified. They 
shouldn’t try to get buddy-buddy.” 
The agent should act in certain 
.. The agent is a “profes- 
sional’”’ man; he should, therefore, 
act with dignity, courtesy, ‘‘detach- 
ment,’ and interest. 


by people 


ways. 


Insurance is 


essentially a matter of having con- 
in the ability of the com 
pany to solve one’s difficulties as 


fide nce 


they arise. One of the most deroga- 
tory things said of insurance agents 
“salesmen.” People 
want them to be more than that. 


is that they are 


The ideal agent is conceived 
to be more of a counsellor than he 
is a glad-hander. Insurance is buy- 
ing something serious and costly; 
its very complexity makes it threat- 
ening too. The agent is the man to 

Continued on page 66 
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“Meaning of Insurance 


Continued from page 65 


translate the protective needs of 
the individual into an actual policy. 
A serious business demands a seri- 
ous approach. 

The best selling techniques are 
those which reflect the notion that 
the agent is a counsellor. Pressure 

is resented. Insurance is not 
a matter of “salesmanship”; it is 
considered to be a matter for 
rational consideration. Positive 
values, what insurance does specifi- 
cally for the client, is what the 
prospective buyer wants to know. 

. Comparison should be encour- 
aged by the agent. The idea is that 
the agent has a good service and 
that it will stand comparison with 
any other is something that many 

. consider the opposite of pres- 
sure. Selling service is as impor- 
tant ... as selling the policy bene- 


sional approach is the one that 


most people want from agents. 


In talking with the writer of this 
case in June 1955, Mr. Morrill sum- 
marized what he considered the 
principal findings from the _ re- 
search. He named the following 
main points gained from the psy- 
chological study: 

1. The study showed that the 
company must sell more than price. 
We might have missed this point if 
it were not for the psychological 
study. 

2. The study told us something 
of the emotional state of persons 
when they are filing claims, point- 
ing up the need for the company to 
be ‘on their side.’”’ Persons who 
have had an accident are emotion- 
ally upset and the insurance agent 
is about the only person many of 
them can turn to. 

3. In dealings with 
claim adjusters, many people have 
about their only contact with “big 
the y 


agent and 


business” and thev act like 
think 
should act. 


big business people act or 


This explains much of 


have observed in these relation- 
ships. 

4. People are quick to believe un- 
favorable things about an insurance 
company. 

Later Mr. Morrill told me, ‘‘To 
be frank with you, I was _ luke- 
warm about doing the psychological 
study. Some of the psychological 
stuff—balloon tests, narrative pro- 
jections, etc.—seemed like nonsense 
to me. The idea of group inter- 
views seemed like a difficult one to 
sell. I didn’t know if I could buy 
the results of a psychological study. 
If I was not enthusiastic, I wouldn't 
be able to sell it to anyone else. 

“Now, I’m very much sold on the 
psychological study. We got more 
practical value out of it than out 
of the fact-finding study. The psy- 
chological study had a broader im- 
pact on our business as a whole. 
Many things in the fact-finding 
study were interesting but prompt- 
ed you to ask, ‘So what?’ The find- 
ings of the psychological study 
were an extension and broadening 
of our thinking. They seemed so 


right in terms of what we knew 


fits. A dignified, concrete profes- the “strange” behavior which we about our business 











well-balanced 


A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


. whose financial position is strong 

. whose geographical market embraces 
a balance of metropolitan, town and 
rural areas 

. whose policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages. . . 

. whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding 

. whose growth has been steady 
and uniform 

. whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 

. whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 

. whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company 


of America 
Established 1842 





Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 


Company of New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 


92 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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MARKETING 


Know Market and Methods 
For On-Target Direct Mail 


By MEL BLACKBURN, CPCU 


© HOW MANY direct mail pieces 
do you receive a month? Of these, 
which moves you to action? 

By actual count, a Chicago retail 
jeweler recently saved for analysis 
by d.m. experts* 418 promotional 
mailings he received in 30 days. 

A “direct mail expert,” by 
self-definition, is one who wears 
dark suit, a briefcase, a 
expression, and is a long way from 


serious 


home. 

Reflecting on the stacks of mail 
showered on this one jeweler—and 
the items he had personally 
screened out for personal attention 

-the experts Seven 
Rules for those who would “sell’’ 
this particular prospect: 

(1 Let there be knowledge of 
postal to size of 


envelopes and reply cards, the use 


agreed on 


regulations as 


of commemorative stamps, and the 
like. Example: Your printer may 
well have left-over papers from pre- 
vious “offbeat” mailings, and which 
you might advantageously buy 

(2 Let there be knowledge of 
You 


message of protection and personal 


appropriate use of papers. 
service may well be conveyed on 
acetates, foils, shingles, metals, or 
bulky papers 

(3) Let there be knowledge of 
printing. Example: A dash of color, 


¢ 


via silk screen process, can add sell- 
ing power, economically, up to 
5,000 mailings 

(4) Let there be knowledge of 
binding methods a la eyelets, spin- 
ners, games 

(5) Let there be knowledge of 
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design and layout... the use of 
non-verbal symbols . .. Friday the 
13th is “Black Cat,’ and so forth 
6) Let there be knowledge of 
copy. What does all this mean to 
you, the prospective buyer? 
7 Let 
knowledge of copy. 
a “hook,” a “transition,” 
ample,” let us point out 
thing for Mr. Prospect to do 


} 


sign a card, lift a phone, wait for 


there be greater 


have 


salesman, or whatever you most 
desire. 


© DIRECT MAIL 


somewhere in that “grey” area be- 


probdably 11es 


tween pure advertising and pure 
sales. It is an instrument of adver- 
tising that functions to the direct 
support of sales and the salesman. 

Properly budgeted, planned and 
scheduled for an entire period, d.m. 
impression, 


builds for cumulative 


effect, and result—just like other 


} 


forms of sales s 


Sell the Farmer 

© THIS MONTH, more 
the farmer who is your 
and friend has time to be 
his $50,000 - $100,000 investment. 
Sit down with him and make a 
complete inventory « 
‘his is your opportunity 

he has enough protec 
the right kind. It 
lent opportunity 


is also an excel- 

to make some new 

clients of prosperous farmers in 

your community. 

© “TOM, THIS POLICY is only the 
beginning of your relationship with 
s.” Frank M. McDonough 
Oswego, New York tells 

client. “The only reason you 

our service is, some day you might 
have trouble. Only then will you 
realize what we can 

With this policy, 


look at us, six of 


institutional sales kit describing 
agency.) We’re here when you need 
us.” 

In addition to displaying his 
agency kit (which fully satisfies the 
prospect’s normal curiosity about 
who and what Mr. McDonough is 
in the community) he conducts an 
integrated, long range public rela- 
tions effort to convey the message 
that his office is “the insurance 
center of Oswego.” 

e NO BULL, according to a new 
study comparing radio and print 
made by the National Association 
of Television and Radio 
Directors, the listening average 
farmers is three hours per day. 

Agricultural advertisers are buy- 
ing news, weather, and radio farm 
director shows, which have high 
listenership in rural areas. 


Farm director programs attract 


particular interest because the di- 
rector is considered an authority on 
agriculture in each area of the 
Farmers consider it part 
job to keep informed on 


developments he reports 


country. 


of their 


Suggestio1 Buy radio between 


id 7:30 a.m., and noon 
»:30 the farmers are 


the crack-of-dawn 


chores, and are again in the house 
for lunch by noon. 

® A RARE BUY may be available 
for you in FM. TV provides a blend 
of highly produced, star-cast enter- 
tainment in the form of network 
and film programming, with local 


interest productions, calculated as 


quality, mass-appeal viewing. 
AM radio 
isic, news and service with par- 
’ 


ticular attention to the tastes and 


omobpine 


stations 


needs of each local st: 


Again, the goal is 
listening. 

In FM radio, the objective 
service to a specialized audience. 
the ever-growing number of fine 
music, high fidelity fans whose par- 
ticular listening preferences are not 
specifically satisfied by the general 
run of AM and TV programming. 


Westinghouse, for one, expects to 


large and infiuential 


through FM. They be- 


lleve there will >a new empnasis 


audiences” 


on education which, added to the 


constant cultural growth of the past 


quarter-century, will create a new 


boom in FM 
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For The Man 
Qualified And Ready 
To Asseme 
GENERAL 


pportunity 


IN LOS ANGELES CAPACITY 


If you sincerely desire a profitable lifetime career, then National 
Reserve Life, "Enduring As Rushmore," has a genuine opportunity 
for you in the prosperous Los Angeles area. It demands a man 
whose training, experience and ability qualify for General Agent 
capacity. 
National Reserve Life with over $215,000,000 
Insurance In Force is in 1958 continuing a 


full scale expansion program from Callifor- 
nia to Florida. 


Complete home office cooperation assured. 
Write for detailed information now — all 
correspondence in confidence. 


H. ©. CHAPMAN, President 


LIifFegE S. H. WITMER, Chairman of the Board 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Index Filing 


Continued from page 34 


2. Finds the. card in the tray. 
3. Refers to the card without 
removing it from file. 

4. Processes the papers. 

5. Places the papers in the out- 
box. 

Thus, the steps have been cut 
from 15 to five and are performed 
without moving from one loca- 
tion. A tray takes 27 seconds 
maximum time to arrive from the 
innermost part of the Conve-Filer. 


Boost in Morale 

The immediate result was a 
great improvement in morale. We 
have been able to stabilize the 
personnel situation in the Index 
Department. The fatigue factor 
has decreased almost to zero, and 
the work is no more onerous than 
that of any desk-type clerical job. 

The appearance of the wing has 
improved immeasurably. We now 
have 20 per cent more natural 
light, and the obsolete look is 
gone. Our face-lifting was a help 
to everyone on the floor. We now 
look like a real department. 

The labor savings are sufficient 
to amortize the cost of the new 
equipment in less than 10 years. 
But we also have flexibility. We 
can conveniently double up on 
each station with temporary help 
during peak periods. 

We also have more assurance of 
accuracy. For example, we file ap- 
proximately 5,000 cards each day. 
Each of these cards is inserted 
with a blue card behind it. At a 
given hour, the operators ex- 
change stations and verify their 
neighbors’ work. 

Local high school girls, investi- 
gating employment prospects 
among companies in the area, 
were not usually attracted to our 
Index Department. But the im- 
pression that this new equipment 
made upon some recent visitors 
was such that 120 potential ap- 
plicants left with a high regard 
and interest in the work done in 
the Index Department. This is an 
encouraging reversal of the tradi- 
tional and universal attitude to- 
ward filing work. 
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Editorial: Fire Losses 


Continued from page 21 


Considering the December results, the losses 
in 1957 of $91,519,000 were 5.1 per cent less 
than the losses in December 1956 of $96,485,000. 
This favorable December comparison is sup- 
ported by knowledge that while in 1956, only 
one other month showed greater losses than in 
December, there were two months in 1957 show- 
ing larger losses than in December. 

The Journal of Commerce statistics on fires 
causing damage of $15,000 or more, indicates 
that the December 1957 fire losses in this cate- 
gory also were lower than they were in Decem- 
ber in 1956. The Journal of Commerce shows 
that in December 1957 there were 266 large fires 
which caused aggregate losses of $32,476,500 as 
against fires in December 1956 numbering 271 
for a total loss of $41,342,000 and a decrease of 
about 20 per cent. The fact that the number of 
fires decreased only by five while the dollar dam- 
age thereby decreased about $9 million, accord- 
ing to the Journal’s editors, is due mainly to the 
heavy loss in a Brooklyn pier fire in 1956. 

Lest any one become buoyed up by these 
favorable results, it might be well to remember 
that the losses in December 1957 as shown by 
the National Board were $16 million or 20 per 


cent greater than those of November. Further 
the Journal of Commerce report showed that the 
losses in December fires of $15,000 or more were 
over $10 million, about 30 per cent greater than 
they were in November of 1957. 

Again the report of the fire commissioner of 
New York City notes that there were 8,500 
more fires in New York City in 1957 than there 
were in 1956 albeit, the losses in New York City 
in 1957 at $22,500,000 were $5,200,000 less than 
they were in 1956. 

While a nationwide increase in fire insurance 


rates seems justified, it must be generally agreed 
that rate increases are not the final answer to 
the problem caused by fire. A strong and sus- 
tained educational campaign must be under- 
taken. This drive must be supported by im- 
proved fire prevention techniques and better 
protection methods under responsible auspices. 

This educational campaign should be directed 
not only to the public, but to the local insurance 
agents as well. This cooperative effort could 
be effective in preventing loss of life and the 
destruction of millions of dollars worth of valu- 
able property which in many instances is irre- 
hh] 
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Are You 
Skating on Thin Ice? 


You are if you're not selling GF&C's 
participating policies. 

They're your best bet to meet—and beat— 
competition! 

Add your professional counsel to GF&C's 


@ Quick & understanding underwriting service 
@ Prompt & fair settlement of claims 
@ Expert engineering service 


@ Dividends to policyholders 


(Non-participating Fire Policies available at tariff rates) 


General Fire And Casualty Company 


(A Stock Company) 


Home Office: 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH NEWARK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Insurance written through agents and brokers only 
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ADVERTISING FACTS AND FOLKS 


NAIA Campaign To Start 
With Garroway Show March 27 


Ad Council Reaches Billions 
For Many Public Services 


NINETY-NINE PER CENT COV- 
ERAGE. 


Insurance Agents sets out March 


National Association of 


27 to cover 99 per cent of the coun- 
ties in the United States with their 
new ad program. 

Initial push will be through 120 
TV stations on NBC’s Today show 
with Dave Garroway. Filmed ads 
will go to 46 additional stations to 
blanket all but 1 per cent of the 
country. 

“Your 
Agent 
Also planned are in- 
sertions in “Readers Digest,” 
“Life,” “The Saturday Evening 
Post,” “Look” and “Farm Journal.” 


Inde- 
Serves 


Message will be 
pendent Insurance 
You First.” 


Doremus & Company, New York, 
directs the campaign. 


PUBLIC SERVICES. The circle 
and crossed sword and quill with 
the words “Public Service—Ad- 
vertising Council’ reaches _ bil- 
lions of Americans each year 
through all kinds of advertising 
media. It campaigns for: better 
schools, slum clearance, attending 
churches and synagogues regu- 
larly, U. S. Savings Bonds, pre- 
vention of fires and accidents, and 
many other causes. 

The Advertising Council, a non- 
profit organization supported by 
business firms and advertising 
groups, explained in its 15th an- 
nual report that American busi- 
ness contributed more than $149 


70 


million in commercial advertising 
time and space to 16 major cam- 
paigns and 54 other national wel- 
fare projects as prepared by the 
Council. 

The Council’s Smokey the Bear 
campaign against forest fires has 
seen such fires drop from 210,000 
in 1942 to 145,000 in 1956. When 
the Council campaigned last year 
for strict traffic law enforcement, 
National Safety Council credited 
the ads with helping to save 2,000 
lives. 

One of the new campaigns ac- 
cepted by the Council for 1957-58 
aims for better understanding of 
mental illness. Volunteer Coordi- 
nator for the campaign is A. H. 
Thiemann, vice president, New 
York Life. 


WIVES WIN EMBLEM CON- 
TEST. Bankers National Life, 
Montclair, N. J., had a motto, “Pro- 
viding security the American way,” 
and wanted an emblem to go with 
it. So they ran a contest among 
employees and their families. (See 
October SPECTATOR. ) 

Of 78 entries, Mrs. K. L. Blume’s, 


of Cedar Grove, N. J., was picked 
as tops. She won $200 savings 
bond for her suggestion: U. S. 
map with family group superim- 
posed. Her husband is company 
Mrs. C. Clark Bremer, 
wife of a general agent, won a $100 
bond as second prize. 


actuary. 


HARD WORK? 
tom? 
mere echo of a more rugged time 
Maybe hard work and 
opportunities are better ad themes 
than fringe 
American Management 
tion. 


Start at the bot- 
Are these tough words the 


now past? 


benefits, says the 
Associa- 


A want-ad used by a Cleveland 
company offered “opportunity for 
hardworking young man to start 
at the bottom.” AMA says the job 
was filled within 24 hours from a 
flock of applicants all just pushing 
to start at the bottom. 


COMMUNITY LEVEL ADS. The 
Advertising and Selling Committee 
f the National Association of Mu- 
Agents has urged 
the local boys to stay close to im- 
mediate neighborhoods. Sell the 
home folks with community ads, 
particularly 

By way of concrete aid, NAMIA 
will step up its newspaper mat ser- 
vice to members. Committee also 
stressed direct mail use, and will 
distribute a colorful institutional 
folder, designed by Kemper. An- 
other mailing piece plays up the 
independent agent. 


tual Insurance 


newspaper ads. 


A new plan for setting up a na- 
tional claim service program will 
be submitted to members. All mem- 
bers would agree to service claims 
of any other member, nationwide. 
Identification would be helped by 
use of the NAMIA Mounted War- 
rior emblem, now cleared by the 
courts. 

Slogan for NAMIA’s Mounted 
Warrior emblem also has 
changed. Now it is “First in 
America” from the older line “De- 
fender of Select Property Owners.” 


been 


“HARD SELL” FOR LIFE. In a 
talk at the Poor Richard Club in 
Philadelphia, Edmund Zalinski of 
Life of North America quite ex- 
pectedly came out for “hard sell” 
copy in pushing life insurance. 

Of public relations, Zalinski said, 
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“It isn’t a question of ‘shall we swing free, attracting the eye. joined Aetna in 1953, after four 
have some, and if so, how much?’ ” Company ran a week’s test in July, years as advertising and sales pro- 
The only choice, he said, is whether 1956, before stepping up use of the motion manager for THE SPEC- 
our public relations shall be good cards. TATOR. 
or bad. This is the eighth year the com- ... Gene J. Quirini joins Federal 
pany has used transit advertising Life, Chicago, as advertising and 
ADVERTISING BYPRODUCT. in all areas where the White Cross publicity director. He was previ- 
New York Life has supplied guid- Plan is available. ously with Allstate as a training 
ance counsellors and school libraries department motion picture director. 
with a bibliography of literature NEW FACES IN NEW PLACES: ... George W. Campbell, Jr., is 
on careers. - J. Kedric Thayer has been made now director of advertising and 
List is an outgrowth of five years assistant director of advertising press relations for Nationwide. J. 
of preparing advertisements on and sales promotion for State Mu- Richard Bull succeeds Campbell as 
career jobs, written by authorities tual Life of America, Worcester, assistant to Murray D. Lincoln, 
in various fields. Company has dis- Mass. 
tributed some 17 million reprints. .. . E. F. Frey has moved up from 
The bibliography, called ‘Guide to assistant to advertising manager 
Career Information,” lists 800 for Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
books and pamphlets on current W. Kosowan is now manager of 
job facts. sales promotion. 


president. 


NEW AGENCIES: Wendt Agency, 
Great Falls, is developing an edu- 
cational and sales program for New 


Robert H. Gott is manager of American Life of Montana. Insur- 
L . Ll 5S c « , Bi 
. - - , a ? i P Ee CO - ’ nope 7a ; O57 
CAR CARDS WITH A _ HOOK. Standard Accident and Planet's nce company, organized in 195%, 
hac its home cae 7 aN e 

Bankers Life and Casualty, Chi- new advertising and sales depart- has its home office in Billings. 
Lewis & Gilman will handle 


advertising for PennMutual’s “Top 


cago, has gone into full use of ment. 

“merchandising vendors” in pro- . . . William H. Doty has stepped 

moting its White Cross A&H plan. up as manager of the publicity de- 25,” new group organized from 
The ‘‘vendors” are hooks holding partment of Aetna, following re- company’s outstanding agents. 

“take one” cards, and are attached tirement of F. Sidney Holt, assis- ... Grant Advertising Company 

to car ecards in buses and other tant secretary. Holt directed com- will handle advertising for Ameri- 


public transit vehicles. Cards pany’s publicity for 29 years. Doty an Insurance of Newark. 
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Names Make News of New Orleans, died Janu- gram for all companies in the 


ary 14. Pacific National Group. Wil- 

liam L. Greenway, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, is in charge 
business development for 


Continued from page 8 


Max Rochholz has E 
_— been elected secre- of : 
Companies as vice president in — tary-treasurer and o the New England, Middle At- 


charge of underwriting. ete — lantic and Southern states. R. 
i] e 


Robert P. Ewing, previously mar- Companies sell to R. Rounds, formerly resident 
keting director, has been made installment — financ- vice president for Atlanta, has 
a vice president of Bankers Life ing institutions. been elected vice president and 
and Casualty, Chicago. transferred to Philadelphia. He 

Dr. Edward G. Simmons, execu- A. J. Maguire, vice president, has will assume administrative di- 
tive vice president and a been made executive head of rection in the East. George H. 
founder of Pan-American Life the business development pro- Garner, vice president and 

former manager of the Skokie 
office, has been promoted to the 
home office staff in San Fran- 


cisco. 


Everett R. Walker 
has been made as- 
sistant to the presi- 
dent of State Mu- 
tual Life of Amer- 
ica. He has been 
head of planning 
and research office 


John P. McGrath, former corpo- 
ration counsel for New York 
City and member of the State 
Waterfront Commission, has 
been named to the board of 
Companion Life of New York. 

sencrieaeain John A. Skelton has resigned as 

conten general counsel to the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department. 


AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY He has returned to private law 


HOME OFFICE * ORLANDO, FLORIDA practice. 

: Langdon C. Quin, Jr., has been 
elected president of Hurt & 
Quin, Inc., Atlanta, managing 
general agents. He succeeds 
Robert S. Quin, now’ board 
chairman. 

J. Reuben Darr has been named 

NEW manager of Alinco Life, a sub- 


sidiary of Associates Invest- 


ment Company. 
Forrest S. Smith, previously gen- 


eral counsel-claims, has been 


. g j 2 § rj Les) e 2S] 2 t . 
in eleven Southern states appointe d a V ice pres ide nt of 
American Fidelity & Casualty, 


reflect the phenomenal industrial ethan Ye 
and commercial growth of this area Edward H. Becker has been ap- 
during the last ten years. pointed vice president of Paul 
Rosenbaum & Associates, em- 


INSURANCE ployee benefit plan consultants, 
COM PANY of Philadelphia. 


William H. Hackett has _ been 


OF GEORGIA named director of sales promo- 
tion and advertising by Bankers 
SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING : ~ e °f ° y 
REGION SINCE 1891 National Life, Montclair, N. J. 
In 1947, he was managing edi- 
tor of THE SPECTATOR. 


FIRE AND 
CASUALTY 
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Ben D. Cooke is greeted by entire Pan 
American crew on completing his !00th 
air crossing of the Atlantic. Cooke is 
chief underwriter for the Agency Man- 
agers Group in New York, and for sev- 
eral British companies in London. 


Carlton E. Thomas has_ been 
named editor of the “American 
Agency Bulletin.” He 
James R. 
work on advertising and promo- 
tion for the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 

Robert B. Lancaster, 
secretary, has been made editor 
of Life of Virginia. He suc- 

Fleming, as- 


succeeds 


Mathews, who will 


assistant 


ceeds Charles C. 
sistant vice president, who has 
retired. 

:. Frederick Affleck, formerly 
training specialist for Equitable 
Society of New York, has 
joined the Life Insurance 
Agency Management 
tion as a consultant in the Com- 

telations Division. 


Associa- 


pany 

Peter J. McDonald has been made 
director of public relations for 
Union Labor Life. 
John S. Lutz, who has joined 
the agency staff. 


He succeeds 


W. H. Carns has been made secre- 
Zurich-American. He 
com- 


tary of 

will take charge of the 

pany’s claim department na- 
tionwide. 

Herbert T. Greene has joined 
Life of North America as di- 
rector of training. 

James H. Braddock, FSA, has 
joined the consulting actuarial 
division of Alexander & Alex- 
ander, Inc., insurance brokers. 

Earl G. Watters has been made 
treasurer of Southern General 
and Progressive Fire, Atlanta. 
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Charles H. Everett, 
been appointed 
of agencies for Equitable Life 


CLU, has 


superintendent 


of Iowa. 

George J. Washechek has been pro- 
moted to chief 
division head of the Home Mu- 
tual’s underwriting department. 

Lowell D. Snorf, Jr., has 
named general counsel for Can- 


engineer and 


been 
ners Exchange Subscribers, 
Warner Reciprocal Insurers and 
Insurance. He 
succeeds Ernest Palmer, former 


Underwriters 


Illinois director of insurance, 


who is retiring from the War- 
ner organization. 

Henry K. Hotarek has been named 
agency supervisor of Valley 
Forge Life, affiliate of Ameri- 
can Casualty, Reading, Pa. 

Walter T. Bradley has been ap- 
pointed to the newly 
position of group insurance 
sales manager for Nationwide 
Insurance. He was _ previously 
director of sales training. 

Ellis M. Titche has been made as- 

treasurer of Traders 

and General Insurance. 


created 


sistant 


YOU Can Start a Chain Reaction of Sales . . . 


by Joining the March to N.A.A.I.C.* 
Your future with this company can grow. . . and grow: 


New, Streamlined Life Portfolio! 


NAAIC’s Life lines have been revised—realistic, saleable rates. 


New Group Facilities—Life and AcH! 
Outstanding Agency Contract! 


Ask any North American Agent what he thinks of his contract! It’s unbeatable! 


There are other reasons, too, why top 
insurance men know it’s smart busi- 
ness — profitable business to work 
with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company — Chicago. 


@ Top Commissions ... 
Level A&H Renewals 


@ No Branch Offices 
To Compete With You 


Concrete Assistance — gets you 
off to the right start with hard- 
hitting sales aids and promotional 
materials. 

@ Extra Incentives to supplement 
your production achievements. 


lf You Are Interested In Making Money 
—Not Just Today But Years From 
Now— remember you can start a chain 
reaction of sales by writing 


S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President, Dept.L 
*The familiar abbreviation for the North 
American Accident Insurance Company— 


‘one of America’s oldest and strongest Per- 
sonal Insurance stock companies 


FOUNDED 1886 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the Distric 


Ait American Accident Insurance Company 


t of Columbia 


LIFE+ACCIDENT+ HEALTH 


209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


+ CHICAGO 4, II 





UNITED LIFE'S NEW 


RETURN OF PREMIUMS RIDER 


IS NOW AVAILABLE WITH 


MODERN 
UNITED LIFE 
POLICIES: 


either RP20 (20-year Plan) or RP65 (Plan to Age 65) 


with either rider on a basic policy, all premiums paid 
PLUS full face value of policy will be paid in event 


of death 
Get full details now! 


CS 
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Write H. V 
Life, 8 White Street, Concord, N 
States Served: Cal.. Conn., Del., 
x. 2, 4. G., “Sele, We. 8. 1 


*General Agency opportunities available. 
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Yet? 


Mail your reports to: 
Report Survey 
The Spectator 
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Staehle, Jr. C. L. U 
H 


D. C., Me., Md 
> G, 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE CO. 


CONCORD, 
HAMPSHIRE 


Field Management V. Pres., 


ESTABLISHED 
1913 


United 


Mass., *Mich., N. H 


Ya 


Sent in Your 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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How to be younger 


than your years 


When you meet a grandfather like this who’s still “young.” 
Vigorous and active... even tho iwh he’s near 


likely to exclaim, “He certainly doesn’t look his age!” 


The truth is he’s what he should be and wl 
could be when retirement draws near. Better still, any 
good health can usually look forwa 


has reached this age in 


i 


to many more useful years. 


Although there is no definite point at which one slips int 
old age, some of us may begin to feel the “wear a 
life around age 40 to 45 

So, the time to start taking care of your health 
ref oo A thorouvh chec] ~Wery Veari 
get adiong in years tnoroug 1cneck-up every Veal 


way to uncover any chronic disorder, such as 


pressure or arthritis, at its start 


Even if your retirement may be 


are some things you should do 


1. Keep your mind open to new ideas. If you 


have something to do tomorrow . Something 


) 


VA 
1 ss ll k oa ‘ yf a a eh 
do... your mind will be alert, active. Working wit 


>» fr rr ] roan 
urcn, iraternal org 


otners—in community, cn 
also be a deep and lasting source of satisfaction 


2. Select your foods carefully. Your diet sh 


vad 


proteins for body upkeep and repair, carb 


and foods that supply protective viramins and 


3. Control your weight. Overweight makes 


kidneys, lungs, liver and arteries work harder all 
Overweight also tends to increase your chances of dev 


diseases of these organs 

4. Try to keep your emotions on an even keel. It is un 
healthy to keep emotional tensions “bottled up.” Instead 
should look for ways to work them out. For some of u 
talking over problems with a friend or advisor hel} 

the air. 

5. Plan early for your financial security. Get competent 
advice about your future finances—to avoid ““money worries” 


during retirement 
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GROW WITH THE COMPANY WITH A&A 


t 
: j 
Reasons why it will pay you to have INA on your side: its strength com ! 


~ # i 
and experience, its pioneering tradition, the matchless agent service a f- 
' e 
% at Ryn 


of this 165-year-old company. Put INA’s future behind your future. 
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